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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


URING the earlier part of the week the news from 
Madrid indicated that the Spanish troops were about 
to make an attack in force on the positions held by the Riffs. 
Since then, however, the censorship has been drawn very 
tight, and little direct information has come through. 
Friday’s telegrams suggest that the attack had already 
begun, for the Times correspondent tells us that the Prime 
Minister said, in answer to a journalist, “There is no news. 
We are all anxiously awaiting some.” When Ministers use 
language of that kind it generally means that a battle is 
beginning. It is sincerely to be hoped that the Spanish armies 
will suffer no reverse. We cannot disguise from ourselves, 
however, that they have to fight some of the bravest and most 
fanatical men on the African Continent. A Reuter telegram 
from Tangier published in Friday’s papers tells us that the 
Commission sent by the present Emperor of Morocco to the 
Riff tribes arrived there on Wednesday. “ It is not yet known 
what route the Commission will take to the Riff country. The 
Commissioners will rest here for a few days before proceeding 
on their juurney.” That is very characteristic. The Com- 
missioners are no doubt waiting to see which way the cat 
jumps at Melilla. Their policy will be shaped according as 
the Spaniards or the tribesmen are successful. 


At daybreak on Wednesday the warships of the four 
protecting Powers landed a party at Canea to remove 
the flagstaff on which the Greek flag had been flown for 
many days. The flagstaff was cut down before sunrise, and 
therefore, we suppose, before the flag had been hauled up. 
Thus the landing-party avoided inflicting the humiliation 
of hauling down the flag itself. Lady Hester Stanhope 
truly said that sailors are the best diplomatists in the 
world! It is conceivable that the Cretan Executive Com- 
mittee refused to haul down the flag simply because they 
dared not flout Cretan opinion, but that they are not at all 
sorry to have the matter settled for them in this judicious, 
if drastic, manner. The flag at Candia has been similarly 
removed. Meanwhile the Greek Government has sent an 
answer to the last Note from Constantinople, after accepting 
some suggestions as to the wording of it from the British, 
French, Russian, and Italian Ministers. We may hope that 
similar moderating advice will have its effect at Constantinople, 
and that the disappearance of the Greek flag in Crete will 
complete the process of appeasement which has already begun 
in the Turkish mind. 





On Wednesday the King gave a dinner at Marienbad in 
honour of the birthday of the Emperor Francis Joseph. 
Reuter’s correspondent notices that whereas in former years 
the invitations from the King on this occasion were issued in 
the name of the Duke of Lancaster, this year they were in 
the name of his Majesty, proving the desire to make the 
dinner in all respects official. The King sent Mr. Arthur 
Walsh, Master of the Ceremonies, to Ischl with an autograph 
letter to the Emperor, which was presented on Wednesday. 
We are delighted that the King has shown by such un- 
mistakable signs the genuine desire of the British people to 
preserve their old friendship with Austria-Hungary. We have 
been compelled to dissent strongly from the policy of Count von 
Aehrenthal because, as it seemed to us, it violated the public 
law of Europe, but this need not put us at loggerheads with 
the whole Austro-Hungarian Empire, and certainly need not 
diminish our respect for the Emperor himself, whom English- 
men have long since learned not only to admire, but to trust. 


It is announced that the Prince of Wales will visit South 
Africa next yearand open the Union Parliament. Sir Francis 
Iiopwood, Permanent Under-Secretary for the Colonies, will 
be a member of the Staff. We are very glad indeed to learn 
that the Prince of Wales, who we hope will be accompanied 
by the Princess, will typify by his presence the simple but 
strong bond which ties all the Dominions to the person of the 
King. The Prince opened the Parliament of the Australian 
Commonwealth in 1901, and he could not do better than mark 
the most important event in the history of South Africa by 
acting on that precedent. 


Some interesting information about the problems before the 
Imperial Defence Conference has appeared in the papers 
during the week, but of course it is all unofficial, and should be 
received with a certain reserve. Reuter’s Agency learns that 
the results of the discussions on the military question are 
regarded with great satisfaction by the Army Council and the 
Government. The main result of the military work of the 
Conference is said to be the complete acquiescence of the 
oversea delegates in the proposals of the Imperial Government. 
These provide in general terms for complete interchangeability 
of forces between all parts of the Empire. The organisation 
and training of oversea troops will be on exactly the same 
lines as those of the Imperial troops. Under the scheme 
for an Imperial General Staff there will be an interchange of 
officers, and it is also intended to establish military Training 
Colleges in the oversea dominions like the Staff College at 


Camberley. 


As for the naval question, the Ottawa correspondent of the 
Times says in Tuesday's paper that, according to official 
information in Canada, there is no difference of opinion 
between the Admiralty and the Colonies as to the contribu- 
tions. It is thought that Canada will “ persist in her decision 
for the allocation of ships.” Canadians will not be satisfied 
if their Pacific coast is left open to an enemy, particularly as 
the interests of Canada seem to move westward every day. 
On Tuesday Reuter’s Agency announced that the negotiations 
between Australia and the Admiralty were concladed. 
According to the scheme of naval defence agreed upon—it 
will have, of course, to be ratified by the Commonwealth 
Government—Australia will have complete control of the 
Australian Navy in peace. In war the ships would 
not pass automatically under the control of the Admiralty, 
but would be handed over when the necessity was con- 
sidered to have arisen. It is recognised that in war the 
Navy must be under one undivided control. The Australian 
offer of a ‘ Dreadnought’ was made provisionally, and it is now 
believed that as such @ vessel would not be of much use alone 
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in Australian waters, fast cruisers will be offered instead. At 
first the Australian Navy will have to be built in England and 
manned from the Imperial Navy, but when it has become 
truly Australian in every sense there will still be an inter- 
change of officers, so that it will be of the same standard as 
the Imperial Navy in all essentials. 


On Saturday last it was announced that a Commission had 
been appointed to report upon “ the measures that may be taken 
for the promotion of closer trade relations and for the develop- 
ment of mutual trading facilities between: Canada and the 
West Indian Colonies.” An excellent Chairman has been 
chosen in Lord Balfour of Burleigh, who has repeatedly served 
in a similar capacity with the utmost efficiency, the other 
British representative being Sir John Dickson-Poynder. The 
remaining Commissioners are Sir Daniel Morris, whose expert 
knowledge of West Indian industries dates from 1879, and 
who served as scientific adviser to Mr. Chamberlain’s West 
India Commission in 1898; Mr. Fielding, the Canadian 
Minister of Finance; and Mr. Paterson, the Canadian 
Minister of Customs. 


It was announced on Saturday last that, in response to an 
invitation signed by several distinguished Oxford Professors, 
including Professor Firth and Dr. Osler, Dr. Arthur Evans 
had consented to stand as a Tariff Reform candidate for the 
vacancy in the representation of that University. Dr. Evans 
has attained world-wide eminence by his brilliant exploits as 
an archaeologist and excavator, and on the score of personal 
distinction there is no ground for cavil. But in view of the 
adoption of Lord Hugh Cecil by a committee representing 
every variety of Unionist opinion, we deeply regret the decision 
of the dissatisfied Tariff Reformers to force a contest. Dr. 
Evans has made a special study of Balkan politics, but for 
the last fifteen years his chief sphere of activity has been 
in Crete, and there can be no question as to the superior 
Parliamentary aptitude of Lord Hugh Cecil, whose return 
to the House would be welcomed by all parties. 


The House of Commons was during the earlier part of the 
week engaged in debating the land clauses of the Budget, and 
in proving once more that the Government have dealt a severe 
blow at the cause of legislation by discussion. An all-night 
sitting lasting till nine o’clock next morning was begun on 
Tuesday, but to call the Commons a deliberative. Assembly 
when at work under such conditions is abeurd. After men 
have sat for eight or nine hours at a stretch they do not 
debate: they merely jest or wrangle or sleep, or do all three in 
turns. The one thing they do not, and indeed cannot do, is 
to discuss. The House will resume the consideration of the 
Budget on Tuesday, August 3lst. All but one clause of the 
land clauses have now been passed, and it is expected that the 
postponed clause will not occupy a very great amount of time. 
What will be the fate of the licensing clauses remains to be 
seen, but it is understood that the Government will propose to 
change the system they proposed originally, and will calculate 
the amount to be paid in respect of a license on the amount 
of intoxicants sold. There is, we think, a good deal to be said 
for this system. If the licensing proposals go through fairly 
quickly, it seems possible that the Budget may, after all, reach 
the House of Lords soon after the middle of September. 


On Thursday evening the House dealt with the South 
Africa Bill in Committee, and after a debate in which Mr 
Asquith, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Harold Cox, Mr. Keir Hardie, and 
Colonel Seely took part, the measure was passed through 
without amendment. The Motion for the third reading was 
then made. Mr. Asquith in submitting this Motion took 
credit for the fact that the Bill, consisting of over a hundred 
and fifty clauses and a very complicated schedule, had, “ after 
the most careful consideration of the House,” been passed 
with no alteration. This did not show, however, that there 
was unanimity as to the clauses which dealt with the eligibility 
of natives for the Legislature. The House had exercised not 
only restraint of expression, but reserve of judgment, in regard 
to matters of this kind, because it desired that this great 
experiment of establishing self-government in South Africa 
should start in complete accordance with the ideas of our 
fellow-citizens there, which they have come to deliberately 
and after long consideration. Speaking for himself and the 
Government, the Prime Minister expressed not only the hope, 





i. 
but the expectation, that the views on the colour question 
which had been so strongly expressed in the House, and 
practically without any dissent, would be sympathetically 
considered in South Africa. 


We have dealt with the question as a whole elsewhere, ang 
will only express here our satisfaction that the House of 
Commons acted with so much restraint and good sense as it 
did in refusing to run the risk of wrecking the Union of South 
Africa. It is very much to be hoped that this action will put 
anend to the absurd notion which still lingers that Parlia. 
ment and the Home Government hanker after interference 
with the internal affairs of the self-governing Colonies, They 
do nothing of the kind. Unification, which may now be said 
to have taken place throughout the Empire, has always been 
favoured here because it has made self-government absolute, 
and avoids what the Home Government have always specially 
detested,—the obligation of interference. Such interference 
was sometimes unavoidable when three or four self-governing 
States were living in geographical juxtaposition. Such 
grounds for interference may now be said to be non-existent, 
or only to exist in the possible cases of the Dominion of 
Canada and Newfoundland, and of the South African Unio 
and Rhodesia. In both instances, however, we trust that 
union with the big neighbour will not be long delayed. 

No impartial observer of the political situation at home can 
fail to feel that it is unsatisfactory, nay, dangerous in a high 
degree. This is specially the case in regard to the internal con. 
dition of both parties. In spite of the great mechanical majority 
which pursues its course like some huge steam-roller, guided 
and controlled by blind men, and brought by them to the very 
edge of a precipice, the Liberal Party is in a state verging on 
distraction. This distraction is due very largely to the 
Jacobinism of Mr. Lloyd George (as shown in the Limehouse 
speech) and of Mr. Winston Churchill. Curiously enough, 
the Limehouse speech seems to have caused quite as much 
resentment among thoughtful Radicals as among more 
moderate men. The letter which appears first in our corre 
spondence columns is a symptom of what is going on. 


Unfortunately the condition of the Unionist Party is almost 
as bad. One would have supposed that at such a moment 
there would have been a general desire amongst those respon- 
sible for the leadership of the party to combine all elements in 
the country which are ready and willing to oppose the 
Socialism of the land clauses. Yet, strange as it may seem, 
the official Unionists, in effect if not in words, are making it 
clear that they will not encourage, and will hardly tolerate, 
help, unless it comes from Tariff Reformers, or those who 
are willing to kiss the Tariff Reform rod and ask no 


questions. Inside Parliament there has been no stronger, 
more vigilant, or more effective critic of the Govern 
ment and the Budget than Lord Robert Cecil. No man 


has done better work for his party. This fact, however, will 
no more save him from the party guillotine than did the 
work done for Liberty and the Republic save the moderates 
from the men of the Terror. Because they did not hold 
political views of the same complexion as Robespierre they 
were doomed as certainly as the strongest Royalist. At this 
moment the Unionist Party machine is actually endorsing 
the efforts of those who are bent upon depriving Lord Robert 
Cecil of his seat in Parliament merely because, to his infinite 
credit, he will not, contrary to his personal beliefs, declare 
Protection to be to the interests of his country. 


Similar action is being taken in the case of Lord Hugh 
Cecil. Every one must admit that through his detachment 
of mind, and his power of bringing a clear and scholarly 
intellect to bear upon political questions, Lord Hugh would 
prove an absolutely ideal Member for a University. Again, 
his Church views are those favoured by the majority of the 
Unionist electors in the University of Oxford. In addition 
to this, Lord Hugh has of late withstood the claims of the 
Socialists with special vigour and brilliancy. By none have 
the mischievous doctrines of those who would make our 
people the serfs of the State been more effectively exposed. 
But though Lord Hugh’s incomparable services in this 
respect are universally acknowledged by Unionists, those 
services are to count for nothing because he has dared to differ, 
as did his father, from Mr. Chamberlain on the matter of setting 
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tariff! Even at the risk of letting in a Home-ruler, Lord 
Hugh Cecil is to have a Tariff Reformer run against him. 
What makes this opposition all the ‘more monstrous is the 
fact that the Tariff Reformers would in any case have had a 
representative in Sir William Anson. In other words, if Lord 
Hugh’s candidature had not been opposed, a most reasonable 
and appropriate compromise would have been the result. Not 
since the guillotine was set up at the headquarters of the 
Republican armies, and men who were fighting for the Republic 
one day were guillotined the next, have such tactics been seen. 


up a 





A Memorial from the Auctioneers’ Institute of the United 
Kingdom protesting against the Finance Bill has been for- 
warded to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The memorialists 
contend that many of the provisions will cause grievous loss 
and injury to freeholders, lessees, mortgagees, or trustees ; 
will increase unemployment, especially in the building 
trade ; and discourage investment in land. The Increment, 
Reversion, and Undeveloped Land Duties in their opinion 
not only involve a violation of existing contracts, but 
will depreciate the value of land, penalise the owner, and 
destroy the element of security which is essential for invest- 
ment purposes. They also state that the development of 
estates has in some cases been arrested as the direct conse- 
quence of the Government's proposals. The ruling market- 
prices indicate that investors will not acquire interest in 
real estate in the future except at prices showing a much 
higher rate of interest upon their invested capital than had 
heretofore obtained. “ Logically the inevitable result would 
be the cessation of building enterprise or an increase in rents.” 








Another notable Victorian figure has passed away in Sir 
Theodore Martin, who died on Wednesday within a month 
of completing his ninety-third year. Well known as the 
trusted friend of Queen Victoria and the biographer of the 
Prince Consort, in the realm of literary jeux d'esprit he 
achieved immortality, in collaboration with Professor Aytoun, 
with the inimitable “ Bon Gaultier Ballads,”—a collection of 
squibs and parodies standing midway between those of 
Canning and Calverley, and partaking of the merits of both. 
Sir Theodore, who recently observed that literature had been 
the recreation of his leisure hours, not the serious business of 
his life, and who practised for more than sixty years as a 
leading Parliamentary agent, was married in 1851 to Helen 
Faucit, the famous Shakespearean actress. As a boy he often 
saw Sir Walter Scott in the streets of Edinburgh or in Court as 
Clerk of Session, and till within a week of his death his vivid 
and generous interest in life and letters remained unimpaired. 


The excavations at Peshawar conducted by Dr. D. B. 
Spooner, Superintendent of the Frontier Circle of the Indian 
Archaeological Survey, have had extraordinarily interesting 
results. We learn from a statement in the 7%imes of Tuesday 
that Dr. Spooner has discovered what are almost certainly 
some of the bones of Gautama Buddha. The excavations 
originated in the suggestions of the French archaeologist, 
M. Foucher, a few years ago. It has long been held estab- 
lished that on the death of Gautama his body was burned, 
and the relics were distributed among several claimants. 
Tumuli were erected over them in various places. Among 
the monuments mentioned by Hieun Tsang and other 
Chinese pilgrims, by far the most important was the great 
pagoda of the Kushan Emperor, Kanishka. But all traces 
of this shrine were lost after the invasions of Mahmud 
of Ghazni. Fortunately Hieun Tsang was always careful in 
recording the exact positions of the holy places he 
mentioned, and by a brilliant piecing together of evidence 
M. Foucher concluded that the lost pagoda was under two 
mounds in the fields east of Peshawar City. After about a 
year and a half of work Dr. Spooner has found the pagoda. 
Inside it is a relic-chamber containing, among other things, a 
reliquary of rock crystal. The contents of this reliquary are 
three fragments of bone. When one remembers the peculiar 
devotion excited by the so-called tooth of Gautama at Kandy, 
one cannot be wrong in supposing that Dr. Spooner’s discovory 
will excite a profound emotion among the Buddhists in the 
Indian Empire, most of whom are natives of Burma and Ceylon. 





Our statement that the Duke of Northumberland did not 
“demand” £900 an acre for land wanted for a school, as asserted 
by Mr. Lloyd George, has been challenged as inaccurate. We 





pointed out that it was not the Duke, but an arbitrator, who 
named the price to be paid by the education authority. We 
have inquired into the matter, and find that this statement is 
accurate. The arbitrator agreed on by both parties was left to 
decide the price by himself, and without calling witnesses. 
Nothing, then, could be more inaccurate than to state that the 
price paid was the price demanded by the Duke. It appears, how- 
ever, that as far back as 1904 there had been negotiations in 
regard to the particular site, which for estate and business 
reasons the Duke did not want to part with if he could avoid 
it. During these and subsequent negotiations a price was 
named by the Duke greater than that ultimately awarded. 
We admit, therefore, that though we were right in saying 
that the Duke did not demand the price paid, and that if it 
was too high, not he, but the arbitrator, should be blamed, 
we ought, had we known it, to have mentioned the previous 
negotiations. We desire, therefore, to express our regret that 
in this respect our statement was misleading. Our main 
point remains, however, untouched. It was most unjust of 
Mr. Lloyd George to hold the Duke of Northumberland up 
to odium—for that is what the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
did—for accepting a price settled by an arbitrator. The 
transaction, one would have thought, would have appealed 
specially to Mr. Lloyd George. It rested on the principle of 
official valuation on which his Budget is based. 


The last two letters from the Times special correspondent 
recently in the Far East are of remarkable interest. That on 
the Japanese in Manchuria in Monday's issue clearly shows 
that, so far from leading to an aggressive coalition of the 
yellow races, closer contact between China and Japan and recent 
political developments in the Far East have only intensified the 
old antipathy of the Chinese. For this antagonism Japan, by 
the harshness of her military administration and the miscon- 
duct of the Japanese settlers and camp-followers of the army 
in Manchuria, is largely to blame. The Japanese civil officials, 
however, are now making genuine efforts to disarm Chinese 
hostility, though they might do much more in expelling their 
disreputable nationals. The reorganised South Manchurian 
Railway, hitherto charged with undue favouritism to Japanese 
clients, is also contributing to reconciliation by its efficiency, and 
compares most favourably with the extortionate and retrograde 
methods of the Chinese Northern Railway. The system now 
operates seven hundred and three miles, and by next winter 
the main line from Suchiatun to Dairen (Dalny) will be double- 
tracked to handle the increased traffic from the Fushun coal- 
mines, now worked by the company, and one of the most 
valuable assets of the country. While Port Arthur is 
almost deserted, Dairen bids fair to develop into one of the 
chief commercial centres of Eastern Asia. Here the “open 
door” is a fact, and the direct connexion between conciliation 
and prosperity will, it is hoped, induce Japan to extend this 
broad-minded policy throughout the whole of Manchuria. 


In Thursday’s issue the Times correspondent gives a full 
account of the Japanese protectorate in Korea. Here again 
he is convinced of the material advantages of the Japanese 
rule, while admitting that they have been guilty of grave 
errors in handling a formidable task. The old Korean régime 
was incompetent and extortionate—the sole exception being 
the Foreign Customs Department—and put a premium on 
indolence and unthrift. The Japanese have built a railway 
across the peninsula from Fusan to Wiju; they have greatly 
improved and developed the roads; carried out extensive 
harbour works at Fusan and Chemulpho; encouraged fishery, 
forestry, and scientific agriculture ; founded agricultural banks 
and model farms; and are doing their best to revive the decayed 
industries for which Korea was once famous. But so far Japan 
has failed to conciliate Korean goodwill. This, in the view 
of the correspondent, is largely due to the harshness of the 
military occupation, the misconduct of the Japanese immi- 
grants, and the memory of the unfortunate complicity of the 
Japanese in the murder of the Queen after the war with 
China. None the less the firm yet more liberal policy of reform 
initiated by Prince Ito is beginning to bear fruit. Racially 
Japan is so far nearer Korea than China that “the gulf 
cannot prove in the long run impassable, unless the Japanese 
themselves make it so.” 








Bank Rate, 2} per cent., changed from 3 per cent. April lst. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 84}—Friday week 84}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 
THE RESULT.OF THE NAVAL INQUIRY. 


N? one can call us partisans of Lord Charles Beresford. 
Though we are opponents of the unhappy system 
under which Sir John Fisher has been allowed to control our 
Navy, and to create inside it a monopoly of influence for 
those who are willing to follow his lead and to adopt, or 
at any rate not to protest against, his methods, we have 
always refused to treat the question of the Navy as a 
duel between the present First Sea Lord and Lord Charles 
Beresford. We have gone further, and expressed our 
belief that though Lord Charles’s intentions are patriotic, 
his past career is open to many of the criticisms made 
against Sir John Fisher, and that he, like his opponent, 
has introduced too much of the personal element into the 
naval controversy. But though we cannot be accused of 
belonging to the pro-Beresford party, and are, indeed, 
looked on by his thick-and-thin supporters with anything 
but favour, we are bound to say that the result of his 
demand for a naval inquiry has proved of no small national 
advantage, and that his action in this respect has been fully 
justified. Whether the means he adopted were the best 
in the circumstances, and whether he might not have 
obtained as good or better results had he shown a stricter 
observance of naval duty and naval discipline—had he, in 
a word, set a better example to the Service—we shall not 
consider on the present occasion. It is enough for us to 
record—and we should not be just to Lord Charles if 
we did not record it—that he has managed to strike a 
real blow in favour of naval efficiency. No one in the 
Service or outside it will rise from a careful perusal of the 
Report of the Committee of the Cabinet without feeling 
that what we can only describe as “ Fisherism”—that is, 
an unchecked exercise of power by one individual, and 
by an individual particularly unsuited by personal 
characteristics to exercise such monopoly—has received 
w mortal wound. ‘The effect of the Report will not be 
instantaneous or sensational, but “ Fisherism” will not 
be the same thing in the future. Naval officers will feel 
that protests made by them against whatever they believe 
to be injurious in the present system will not. go unheard. 
They will also feel that independence of view, if it is kept 
within proper bounds of discipline and of loyalty to the 
Admiralty, need not mean the ruin of their careers. 


What were the things that Lord Charles fought for? 
To begin with, he asked for a powerful homogeneous Fleet 
in home waters, not under divided control, but con- 
centrated under a single supreme officer. Then came 
his demand for the combined training of the units 
of that Fleet in their respective divisions. Next he 
asked that the effective strength of the Fleet in home 
waters should be maintained by the substitution of other 
vessels for those vessels which were sent away for 
purposes of refit or repair. This is a piece of administra- 
tion which will appear elementary to the ordinary reader. 
Yet, strange as it sounds, it was neglected, and would, we 
believe, have continued to be neglected but for Lord 
Charles's protests. Lord Charles further urged that the 
nucleus-crew ships should be regarded and counted as 
reserve ships and not as ships in the first line. “ Practi- 
cally ready” ships, he said, should not be treated as ships 
ready for instant action, which of course they are not. As 
we have often pointed out in these columns, the nucleus- 
crew system is an excellent one when applied to ships in 
reserve, but fraught with the utmost danger when the 
nucleus-crew ships are counted as vessels in our main 
striking force. To put it in another way. When you 
take ships out of a reserve in which they were laid up 
without any crews on board, and place nucleus crews in 
them, and thus have them as it were more than half ready 
for sea, you have immensely increased the strength and 
efficiency of your reserve. If, on the other hand, you take 
ships fully manned, fully equipped, and ready to strike an 
instant blow, and disequip them by converting their fully 
trained and war-ready crews into nucleus crews, but still 
continue to count the ships as in the first fighting-line, 
you are immensely weakening your naval strength. Here 
is the controversy over the nucleus ships in a nutshell. 
Unfortunately in the first year of the present Government 
the Board of Aduiiralty adopted the second course of 

















action. They applied the nucleus-crew system, not to the 
reserve, but to the ships that had previously been jn the 
first line. Yet they went on counting those ships as still j 
the first line. Another matter which Lord Charles forced 
upon the attention of the country and of the Government 
was the need for a change in the organisation and distriby 
tion of the Fleet in order that such organisation wal 
distribution might be in accordance with the golden rule 
of strategy that every striking force needs concentration 
instead of dispersion. Finally, Lord Charles Beresforj 
insisted on the necessity of some body at the Admiralty 
in the nature of a Naval Strategical Bureau or Wa 
Staff,—a body of carefully selected experts whose whol 
energies should be devoted to thinking out and dealing 
with the strategical and tactical problems which are cop. 
stantly being varied, partly through changes of foreign 
policy on our,.part or on the part of our neighbours 
partly through alterations in the respective naval power 
of the Continental States, and still more through changes 
in the characteristics of the units which make up modern 
fleets. 

Lord Charles Beresford claims that the Report of the 
Cabinet Committee in effect shows that all the above 
suggestions have been adopted, and we do not. doubt that 
any impartial person who reads the Report will admit that 
his claim is made good. The Report does not, of course, 
say so in so many words, for to do that would be to censure 
the Admiralty ; and this the Cabinet Committee not ouly 
did not want to do, but probably would not have thought 
it just to do in view of what they no doubt consider the 
irritating tactics adopted by Lord Charles. The form, 
however, does not matter. The essential thing is that 
there are to be immense changes at the Admiralty, and 
that those changes are to be in accordance with the 
criticisms of Lord Charles, and of those who have either 
supported him or else censured the Admiralty on parallel 
lines. It is true that the Report in announcing 
those changes telis us that the Admiralty always 
intended to make them, and that the reason why 
they have not been made already is that a period of 
transition always causes temporary confusion and dis. 
turbance. No one, however, will be taken in by this 
method of letting the Admiralty down easily,—a method 
which we may say in parenthesis is one which the Cabinet 
Committee were perfectly right to adopt in the circum- 
stances. It was their business to get the Admiralty on to 
better lines with as little friction as possible. They very 
naturally and very properly refused to “go out and look 
for trouble.” The Admiralty defence, which the Report 
politely endorses, or at any rate does not challenge, is 
exactly that with which we are familiar in the case of, say, 
a village cricket club. When the officers or committee have 
ultimately to yield to criticism of their methods, they are 
very apt to tell the parish that they always meant to 
do the thing they are now forced to do, and would, 
in fact, have done it much earlier but for Jones's 
nasty way of putting it. “If he had asked us like 
a gentleman we should have told him months ago 
that without any help from him we had determined on 
the change. He need not think it is in any way due 
to his offensive and ungentlemanly insinuations tbat 
alterations have been made. All he did by his abuse was 
to delay and hamper work which he now pretends was 
his patent.” Such a defence always means, of course, 
that the officers and committee have only yielded to 


force majeure, and after they have threatened to resign 


half-a-dozen times, and been told at last that they can 
please themselves. 

Of all the important changes of policy to be adopted by 
the Admiralty which the Report so diplomatically teils us 
have been intended all along, none is more important, in 
our opinion, than the formation of a War Staff at the 
Admiralty. You may have the very best ships in the 
world—as we believe we have—and also the very best 
crews and officers—which we also believe we have—and 
yet this magnificent force may be totally defeated by 4 
force infinitely inferior both materially and morally if 
it is guided by no coherent direction and no well- 
thought-out plan, while the inferior is inspired by true 
strategic considerations. War plans worked out by & 
competent War Staff are quite as important for a navy 4 
foranarmy. Indeed it is not too much to say that m 
either case no military force is of any avail without them. 
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We do not, of course, go so far as to say that hitherto 


iralty have been without any strategic plans. 
ee doubt had plenty of a kind, but we venture 
to say that they were of a tentative and unco-ordinated 
description, and that in so far as they were divulged to 
those whose duty it would have been to carry them 
out, they were not of a kind to inspire confidence, or to 
make commanding officers feel that the subject had been 
thoroughly thought out by the best brains in the Navy. 
This is hardly to be wondered at when we remember that such 
war planning as has been practised at the Admiralty has 
been done,,so to speak, in the spare time of administrators 
fully occupied at the best of times with mountains of 
administrative detail, and during the last two years further 
hampered by the necessity, or supposed necessity, of con- 
ducting a campaign, through articles in the Press and 
through the official circulation of private letters, intended 
to set public opinion against their critics in the Navy 
and outside. For the members of a War Staff to 
do good work it is essential that they should be given 
every opportunity of conducting their investigations with 
cool heads and in an atmosphere of scientific isolation. 
They have got to concentrate their minds upon strategical 
and tactical considerations. They will require, no doubt, 
to keep in touch, on the one side, with the directors of our 
foreign policy, for policy and strategy can never be 
dissociated. On the other, they must neels be in com- 
munication and sympathy with those who are responsible 
for our shipbuilding programme. 

In view of these considerations, we sincerely trust that 
the Cabinet will continue the good work which, in our 
opinion, they have done by their Report, and insist that 
the establishment of the War Staff shall be a reality and 
notasham. We feel convinced that this warning is not 
unnecessary. Boards of Admiralty, like other human 
institutions, do not like to part with power, and unless 
the Government is firm in the matter, there is a good 
deal of fear that the War Staff may be given a position of 
inferiority which will to a large extent detract from its 
usefulness. We want the very best brains in the Navy to 
be set to work at once, and with a full sense of the 
responsibility imposed on them. 





SOME POINTS IN THE BUDGET CONTROVERSY. 
IKE all political controversies, that over the Budget 
is apt to grow confused, and to a certain extent 
irrelevant. The controversialists in manewuvring to bring 
what they consider their best guns into play often shift 
their ground completely, and the discussion, started on 
ove point, is continued on a perfectly different issue. ‘The 
discussion of whether it is wiser for the State to tax 
wealth in the form of capital or in the form of income 
degenerates, or at any rate lapses, into a general dis- 
cussion of the moral characteristics of individual ground 
landlords, while a debate which begins in the region 
of fiscal metaphysics on site values ends up in an 
acrimonious dispute as to whether Dukes have any right 
to exist, or are not rather a kind of noxious and parasitic 
insect on which the State ought to stamp as heavily as 
possible. We mean to do our best on the present occasion 
to get the controversy somewhat more into touch with 
the facts, and in doing so we shall take the opportunity 
to reply to the letter of Mr. Harold Spender published 
elsewhere. 

To begin with, we must say something as to why we have 
dwelt at such length upon Mr. Lloyd George’s Limehouse 
speech. Our object has not been to create prejudice against 
the Budget, which ought to be dealt with solely on its 
merits, or to attack Mr. Llovd George in a vindictive 
spirit. We have concentrated attention on the Lime- 
house speech because we hold that it marks an epoch 
in our political evolution, which, we are sorry to say, 
is of evil omen. The speech was a Jacobin speech in 
the worst sense,—a speech inspired, not by the desire 
to persuade people of the soundness of the Govern- 
ment’s financial proposals, but rather to inflame public 
opinion against individuals, and to appeal to the 
predatory instincts of the electors. It was the speech 
of a man who wished to declare war upon a particular 


- Class, and to make the poor believe that the rich, or 


rather a certain section of the rich, are their enemies 
and oppressors, and deserve to be punished as such. 





The speech had in it the ring of the archetype of such 
appeals,—Napoleon’s proclamation to his Jacobin troops 
before he led them into Lombardy in 1796. He reminded 
his soldiers assembled on the mountains above Nice 
that they were hungry, ragged, and miserable. But 
stretched below their feet were the fertile plains and 
rich cities of Italy. There they could find in plenty gold 
and silver, food and wine, and all that they desired. 
Stirred by his oratory, they poured down through the 
valleys of the Maritime Alps to plunder and destroy. 
Happily, there is very little chance of Mr. Lloyd George's 
countrymen acting on hints which, though so much more 
timid in language, are inspired by a similar spirit. 
The stolidity and honesty of the English people cannot, 
however, absolve him from having appealed to the instinct 
of plunder. 

To prove that we are not overstating the facts, we may 
remind our readers that Mr. Lloyd George spoke of our 
urban land system as due to “the fraud of the few 
and the folly of the many.” When people are told that 
certain conditions are due to the “fraud” of others, we 
are surely not exaggerating when we say that they are 
being prepared by the orator, as far as it is possible for 
him to prepare them, to hold that they will be justified 
in using violent means to free themselves from such 
fraud. If once we are convinced that we havo been the 
victims of fraud, we feel that there is no moral objection 
to employing force to put an end to its, Again, when 
Mr. Lloyd George declares that the operations of an 
individual are not business, but “ blackmail,” his words 
are bound to appear as an appeal to force. If a man 
is guilty of blackmail, what harm can there be in dealing 
with him in the manner which blackmailing deserves ? 
Is not blackmail the most odious and detestable of 
crimes,—a crime that the natural man feels he is specially 
justified in putting an end to by his own strong arm, and 
without troubling to have recourse to the law? Next, 
what sense was there in Mr. Lloyd George drawing 
attention in the way he did to the hardships and perils of 
mining unless he meant to suggest that those who dared 
to force poor men to toil in the bowels of the earth were 
guilty of so great a crime a:ainst humanity that they 
must expect to be made to. pay for their wickedness ? 
His description of the earth straining and yearning to 
swallow the miner, or to blast him with its fiery breath, 
was no doubt, to those who know anything of the mining 
industry, a very ridiculous exaggeration, If it were true, we 
should not find mining so popular an employment as it is. 
In a country district the man who works underground is 
considered specially lucky by his fellows. He has good 
pay, and, owing to the conditions of his employment, 
leisure to enjoy it. Such things, however, do not trouble 
Mr. Lloyd George so long as he can hold up a particular 
section of those who draw their money from minerals to 
public execration. 

Whether Mr. Lloyd George’s speech will in the end 
prove good politics we are very doubtful. Indeed, we may 
say that we are certain that it will prove both injurious to 
him and to his cause. The applause bestowed on a speech 
like that made at Limehouse comes very quickly and 
is very loud, but easily won cheers are easily lost. The 
ultimate effect of such a speech is very slow, but it is sure. 
It works gradually in the minds of men who do not act 
on the impulse of the moment, but only after consideration. 
We have plenty of evidence that this is what is happening. 
Like the ripples in a pool when a stove is thrown in, 
disgust and indignation at the Limehouse speech and 
all that it means are steadily spreading not only among 
moderate Liberals, but, as our correspondence columns 
testify, among Radicals as well. We may also point to the 
very remarkable fact that not only Sir Edward Grey, but 
the Prime Minister, have taken what for men in their 
position is the extraordinarily grave step of censuring 
their colleague by implication for his accusation of 
blackmail against the Duke of Westminster. As we 
showed last week, Sir Edward Grey proved that the Duke 
only exercised the rights of property just as any other 
man would have exercised them, and that the Government 
were taxing him, not because he was a Duke or because he 
had treated Mr. Gorringe cruelly and rapaciously, but 
simply and solely because he was a rich man,—a perfectly 
good reason, as we have always admitted, for increased 
taxation, provided the measure of riches applied is an 
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efficient measure. The Prime Minister went even further 
than this. In his speech reported in last Saturday’s 
papers he dealt at length with the Gorringe case, and 
when one of his audience cried “Shame!” the Prime 
Minister, very greatly to his credit, stood his ground, and 
showed the injustice of this way of treating the Duke of 
Westminster or any other landlord in his position,—an 
act of injustice to which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had directly incited by his speech :— 

“ You say ‘Shame!’ but I am not sure that I should join you. 
I doubt very much whether there is any one of us who would not 
do precisely the same thing under similar circumstances. I 
mention the cases like the Gorringe case, not for the purpose of 
holding up individuals or classes to ridicule or obloquy. Every 
man is entitled to exercise the rights that the law gives him. 
That is not the pomt. The point is this. If a man has those 
rights, and if he is allowed to exercise those rights—and I am 
not proposing to interfere either with the rights or exercise of 
them—is it not fair that the State should step in and say, when 
that additional value is realised: ‘We are entitled not to the 
whole of it, but to levy a toll on it of the value which the 
community have created’ ?” 


To such pleas for the Budget no one can take exception. 
They may contain, as we think, bad arguments in favour 
of unsound finance, but they are not unjust or provocative 
of class hatred and class prejudice. 

We desire now to say something in answer to Mr. Harold 
Spender’s courteous letter. We agree with him in holding 
that all legal rights ought to be exercised with a sense of 
equity and good feeling. But that is a duty incumbent on 
the individual. The State, without risking the ruin of the 
social fabric, cannot interfere every time it is alleged that 
the rights of property have been harshly exercised. If 
you bind the holder of property too tight, or attempt to 
say that he shall only use his property in the way which 
you at the moment consider right, but which in reality 
may be anything but right, private property must go, and 
with it many of the best and surest guarantees for indi- 
vidual freedom and independence,—qualities which we are 
old-fashipned enough still to regard as the greatest of 
human blessings. Mr. Harold Spender when he begins 
to prohibit the use of the rights of property because 
of hard cases will soon find that he cannot restrict his 
prohibition to one form of property—that is, land—but 
must apply his principles to other forms. But if he does 
this he will soon get himself into enormous difficulties. 
Let him consider the following case. Messrs. Jones 
and ‘'homas are a firm of country solicitors. A small 
farmer who is a client of theirs wants to buy his 
holding, and applies to them to obtain for him a loan 
of £500. The purchase-money is £800, and the farmer 
has only £300 of his own. The solicitors are not 
enamoured of the security, but they finally agree to his 
request. They tell him, however, that they must charge 
him 7 per cent. interest. After the first five years the 
farmer falls into arrears with the interest, and after £100 
has accumulated in this way, and been added to the 
capital sum borrowed, the solicitors, feeling that their 
money is no longer secure, call it in. The farm is put 
up to auction, and only fetches £500, and the farmer 
is ‘‘ put out,” as the purchaser requires possession. That 
the poor man, .whose only fault is not to be able to 
practise the calling of agriculture successfully enough to 
pay 7 per cent. on the money he has borrowed, should thus 
not only lose his money, but be evicted from his home, 
seems no doubt very hard. But if a Duke of Tory demo- 
cratic views denounced the firm of Jones and Thomas 
—both possibly good Radicals—as bloodsuckers, described 
the transaction as “not business, but blackmail,” and 
declared that our laws as to mortgage and moneylending 
were due to “ the fraud of the few and the folly of the many,” 
would not Mr. Harold Spender denounce the said Tory 
Duke as a mischievous demagogue? He certainly would 
have every right todo so. Yet when we state our opinion 
of Mr. Llovd George when he abuses a man who 
happens to lend land instead of money, Mr. Spender 
regards us as violent and extreme. We cannot for the life 
of us see why action which is looked on as natural and 
proper in a solicitor or a banker is to be held up to public 
odium if practised by a Duke. 

In this context we should like to recall to Mr. Lloyd 
George and his associates the following old-fashioned lines. 
Their naive simplicity will no doubt be a subject of con- 
temptuous amusement to the young lions of the Sociaiist 
Party, but here: again we are bound to say that, trite as 





i 
they may sound to some modern ears, they will, we belie 
commend themselves to a very large number of = 
countrymen :— 

“ The truest Liberal is he 
Who values men in their degree, 
Who virtue in a churl can prize 
And baseness in an earl despise, 
Yet censures baseness in a churl 
And dares find virtue in an earl.” 

Before we leave the subject we should like once more 
to make clear to our readers why we oppose the Budget, 
The fatal defect of the land clauses part of the Budget, as 
we have said again and again, is that they are based on 
the assumption that you can tax rich things, whereas of 
course you can only tax individuals, though you may no 
doubt measure the amount they have to pay by their 
possession of gpecial things, and tax them in ‘respect 
thereof. The Government fancy, however, that you cau tax 
rich things, and their definition of a rich thing in the present 
instance is apparently urban land. ‘They have come to 
believe that urban land is a rich thing because in a great 
many cases, though by no means in all, it is held by rich 
men. In building upon this paradox the Government, 
while they will no doubt occasionally catch a rich man and 
tax him in proportion to his riches, will as often as not 
inflict gross injustice upon poor men and men of very 
moderate means who happen to own what is so fovlishly 
aud so ignorantly supposed to be the rich man’s monopoly, 
This objection alone is fatal to the Government's pro- 
posals; but there is another objection which is almost 
as strong. It is part of the machinery of the Govern. 
ment’s unjust and arbitrary attempt to make certain people 
pay more taxes than their neighbours, not because they are 
richer than their neighbours, but because they are the owners 
of a particular type of property, to levy their taxation on 
capital values. Now of course there is nothing wicked 
per se in taxing capital, and no doubt every man’s whole 
property, as it is, has to pay taxes on capital value after his 
death. ‘There is, however, one immense practical objection 
to taxing capital value in any shape, and it is an objection 
which the Government have never met. Income values 
itself. In the case of most capital, and especially in the 
case of that form of capital which the Government havo 
selected for special taxation, it is not possible to ascertain 
the real capital value of the thing to be taxed. Every man 
can tell by his bank-book exactly what has come to him in 
the year in the shape of income. It is an ascertainable fact. 
No one can tell the exact capital value of his property, and 
especially of his landed property. It is unascertainable 
until it is put up to auction, or in some way disposed 
of for cash. All we can do is to guess at the amount 
which it might fetch, In spite of what optimistic officials 
and valuers may say, there is nothing so difficult as to 
ascertain what is the real value of a specific object. 
Remember that land, though we roughly talk about it 
in terms of acres, is always a specific object. Though 
you may talk about buying so many acres of Jand, as you 
talk of buying so much Consols or so many tons of pig- 
iron, you no more buy so many acres of land than you 
buy so many yards of Raphael or ‘Titian. What you 
buy is “ Black Acre,” or “ Little Bullock’s Pound,” or 
“Chestnut Hill Close.” ‘Therefore under the Govern- 
ment scheme you have to guess at the value of the 
thing you tax. But in order to do this without gross 
injustice it is necessary to set up a most complicated and 
expensive system of valuation, the cost of which will 
be equivalent to adding something like twenty millions 

rmanently to the National Debt, and which, from the 
andowner’s point of view, will impose an additional charge 
of many hundreds of thousands of pounds a year. He 
will be forced not only to challenge and check the Govern- 
ment valuation when it is first made, but whenever it 
is revised. Otherwise he is liable to be ruined by some 
blunder in a Government guess. Remember that the 
tendency with us, as with all bureaucracies, will be to treat 
the Government guesses, when once they are made and 
left unchallenged, as something sacred. 

It is in this question of valuation that the ultimate 
objection to the land clauses of the Budget—that part 
against which we are protesting—is to be found. 
Taxation based upon valuation—that is, upon guess and 
hypothesis—is bound to become an engine of oppression, 
because it is arbitrary and uncertain, and depends not 
upon ascertainable and provable facts, like the amount of 
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man’s income, but upon facts which are indeterminable. 


Valuation made not for the convenience of individuals, 
aud as a rough-and-ready way of doing business, but by 
Government for the purpose of taxation, always has been 
and always must be au engine of oppression. That is why 
our fiscal system, which hitherto has been the best in 
the world, has as far as possible rejected the taxation of 
capital for taxation upon income. If we break away from 
this salutary rule and enter upon the slippery slope of 
Government valuation, we shall soon find ourselves not 
only fiscally the worse for it, but involved in the toils 
of bureaucracy and officialism. 





THE “WONDERFUL ISSUE” IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


HE introduction of the South Africa Bill in the 
House of Commons on Monday was one of the 
most memorable events in Imperial history. Mr. Balfour 
did not in the least exaggerate when he described it as 
a “wonderful issue” out of all the divisions, bloodshed, 
and horrors of war. ‘I don’t believe,” said he, “ that 
the world has shown anything like it in its whole 
history.” We quite agree. The wise and patient 
co-operation in South Africa of Dutch and British, 
who have created a Constitution under which they will 
live in brotherhood, professing loyalty to one flag, reads 
like a fairy-tale. We shall never recall without pride 
the incredulity and astonishment with which foreign 
observers learned the news that very soon after a bloody 
and bitter war the British Government had decided to 
hand over to the Transvaal and Orange River Colonies the 
tremendous trust of self-government. Could this act of 
confidence and generosity really come from a people who, 
as was believed almost universally abroad, had fought a 
cruel and predatory war against two small nations? Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannermaun’s act left our enemies silent 
for want of anything particularly derogatory to say, 
and, as we are very glad to think, corrected the esti- 
mate of the British character formed by some of those 
who have since become our friends. We associate our- 
selves with all the commendation which Colonel Seely 
bestowed upon the wisdom and courage of the Govern- 
ment in granting the self-government which was the 
first step towards the union of the four Colonies. This 
will always be remembered as the greatest and most 
honourable achievement of the present Government, who 
have done so much in other directions that we deplore. 
Perhaps the House of Commons on Monday did not quite 
rise to the occasion. We cannot help feeling that such a 
Bill would have been the opportunity in former days for 
an oration, fine in spirit, eloquent in language, aud charged 
with high emotions, by a Chatham, a Bright, or a Glad- 
stone. But of course the House of Commons is a little 
more self-conscious than it used to be, just because it has 
formed the commendable habit of being rather more 
businesslike in its speeches. Again, we must not forget 
that Members have been brought to the last point of 
exhaustion, and have had their spirits and feelings 
deadened by the merciless exactions of the Finance Bill 
debates. Mr. Balfour came nearer than any one to speak- 
ing in the grand manner which would have been appro- 
priate to this remarkable Bill, and it was noticeable how 
euthusiastically his hearers responded to his appeals to 
the imagination. 

Colonel Seely in introducing the Bill repeated in 
substance the explanation of it which had been given by 
Lord Crewe in the House of Lords. After defining the 
nature of the new Constitution, which will turn the present 
Colonies into Provinces and create one Parliament for all 
South Africa—we need not describe the scheme again, for 
our readers are already familiar with it—Colonel Seely 
reminded the House how the danger which threatened the 
Union had been overcome by the compromise for putting 
tae English and Dutch languages on an equal footing. 
Then he turned to the three points in the Bill upon which 
criticism has chiefly fastened. The first point is the 
provision which makes all men ineligible for election to 
the Union Parliament who are not “ of European descent.” 
The second point is the possibility of tampering with the 
native franchise in Cape Colony. The third point is the 
alleged inadequacy of the conditions for the transfer of 
the Protectorates. Of these the first, which sets up a 
“colour bar,” is much the most important. Colonel Seely 





said frankly that the Government deplore the dis- 
qualification of men who are not of European descent. 
We fully share that regret, and we also fear that the 
vagueness of the phrase “of European descent” may 
cause a good deal of trouble. What proportion or 
fragment of European blood in a man’s veins is to 
be held to entitle him to the privileges of European 
descent ? The best we can hope is that when this phrase 
is fought over in the Law Courts, as it is bound to be 
sooner or later, a perfectly clear definition will emerge 
which will set the matter at rest for so long as the 
clause is embodied in the South African Constitution. 
But, much as we regret a disqualification which excludes 
even the most highly educated natives, we cannot blink 
the obvious fact that if it were removed from the Bill the 
Union would vanish into thin air, There can be no 
doubt about that. “We know,” said Colonel Seely, “ that 
if these words are struck out the Union will be smashed.” 
It will be said, perhaps: Are you not consenting to 
sacrifice the natives simply in order to achieve this Union 
for the good of the white people? We cannot admit that 
at all. Some people argue as though South Africans had a 
larger share of original sin than we have ourselves, and 
were in some way determined to keep the natives for ever 
under their heel. We are so far from believing this that 
we think the only real hope for the native lies in the 
development among the white people of South Africa of 
the sense of trusteeship. The only alternative is con- 
tinuous interference from Downing Street—a fatal dual 
government—which would be bound to throw the Union 
Parliament into an attitude of opposition very injurious 
to the natives. We have no doubt that in South 
Africa there is already a body of opinion which looks 
forward to realising the Rhodesian dream of equal 
rights for all civilised men. At present, of course, 
that is, and should be, no more than a dream, 
for the immediate granting of political equality would 
mean the destruction of South Africa. It is, indeed, 
an absolute duty to guard against the humiliating and 
demoralising expedient of giving equality with one hand 
and taking it away with the other. ‘The delusion that 
one’s duty to an inferior race can be discharged by 
making it free of the ballot-box has beeu exposed for all 
time in the experience of America. We certainly have no 
ambition to imitate that kind of premature and theoretical 
generosity, which has ended in tricking the majority of 
the negroes out of their vote, and in hanging and burning 
a negro occasionally, as though to make quite sure that no 
pretension can exist to any equality under the law. It is 
w curious reflection that the American Indian is better 
treated than the negro in the United States, although the 
Indians, so many of whom are confined to their reservations, 
have a far smaller share of the privileges of citizenship 
than the negroes. Very few Indians, even in theory, can 
vote to send Members to Congress. 


As for the native franchise in Cape Colony, Colonel 
Seely said that it was extremely improbable that the 
Union Parliament would interfere with it in these demo- 
cratic days. As he remarked, “ it is not easy to disfranchise 
a whole race.” ‘The Cape representation in the Parliament 
would be strong enough to prevent it, and would almost 
certainly wish to prevent it, in order to avoid all risk of 
outbreaks in the Colony. ‘There is not a single community 
in the world where black and white dwell together which 
gives an exact parallel to the conditions in South Africa, 
‘The natives outnumber the white men by five to one. 
It is useless, then, to talk about the infamy of a “ colour 
bar” as though there were no question of degree in the 
matter, and as though it were not conceivable that the 
‘colour bar” might be made to tell in a fully democratic 
State against the white people themselves. ‘The chief fact 
which makes us able to accept the South Africa Bill with 
a free conscience is that it expressly contains within it the 
seeds of its own development. ‘The Union Parliament can 
reform the Constitution in any way it pleases, except of 
course in those cases, such as the control of the Pro- 
tectorates, where a veto is expressly reserved to the Crown. 
We look forward to the time when the number of culti- 
vated natives, like Dr. Abdurahman, shall have so increased 
in influence that the white men of South Africa will 
perceive that justice and humanity require them to 
welcome native Members into Parliament as much as 


the Maori Members are welcomed in the Parliament of 
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‘New Zealand. We do not pretend that the Union in its 
present form is a panacea for all difficulties, but we aro 
quite certain that the only reasonable and hopeful policy 
is to trust the men on the spot. The willingness of 
British and Dutch to join together to undertake this trust 
at the end of so many generations of hatred and rivalry, 
and thus to realise the vision of Sir George Grey long ago, 
is not less than the “ wonderful issue” which Mr. Balfour 
pronounced it to be. 





GOVERNMENT BY DISCUSSION. 


E have been compelled so frequently to criticise the 
present Government that it is with peculiar 
pleasure that we note the statement that the Cabinet are 
resolved in no circumstances to utilise the “ guillotine ” 
for expediting the progress of the Finance Bill. The 
“guillotine” is the very worst of all Parliamentary 
expedients. The moment the House has resolved that a 
particular Bill shall be debated within a limited time- 
table all interest in debate ceases, because everybody 
knows that discussion cannot possibly affect either the 
rogress or the contents of the measure. What the 
influences were which induced the Government to come 
to this decision with regard to the Finance Bill, after 
having ruthlessly adopted the method of the “ guillotine ” 
for other highly important measures, such as the Old-Age 
Pensions Bill of Jast year and the Irish Land Bill of this 
year, we do not know. But we welcome their decision, 
and congratulate them on the alternative procedure which 
they have adopted. By empowering the Chairman to 
select amendments the Government have, in effect, enlarged 
rather than diminished the liberties of the House of 
Commons. In normal circumstances any Member may 
put down ary amendment which is technically in order, 
and has a right to speak upon it, and to induce others to 
speak. ‘The result is that on many Bills valuable hours 
are frittered away upon points of no real importance to 
anybody. Assuming the Chairman to act impartially, he 
can, by ruling out all amendments which are not really 
substantial, enable the House to concentrate its attention 
on serious points. 

This improvement, however, in the procedure of the 
House will be practically useless from the point of view of 
the efficiency of discussion if the Government insist, as 
apparently they mean to do, on forcing through important 
clauses in the small hours of the morning. The present 
proceedings in the House of Commons are little short of a 
public scandal. The land clauses of the Finance Bill 
embody totally new principles. They are extremely 
complex, and raise a multitude of difficult points of 
controversy. Yet the Government insist on keeping the 
House sitting night after night in order to force these 
contentious clauses through Committee. Under such 
conditions no effective debate is possible. By midnight 
the House is already wearied out. Members are either 
indignant or frivolous, according to the mood of the 
moment, and time is wasted either in angry protests or 
in childish jests. The Press is almost unrepresented, 
and discussion is reduced to a farce. If it is answered 
that without all-night sittings progress with the Bill 
would be impossible, the reply is that the present Govern- 
ment expect too much of the House of Commons. They 
act on the assumption that the main duty of the House is 
to give legislative sanction to whatever proposals are put 
forward by the Cabinet, however numerous and however 
contentious they may be. This is, perhaps, a natural 
view for any Government to take, especially when they 
are goaded on by a section of followers eager for radical 
‘reforms, aud forgetful of the principles upon which 
English liberties and Constitutional government must 
ultimately rest. 

A useful attempt to remind Englishmen of these first 
principles is made by Lord Hugh Cecil with bis customary 
clearness of vision in a paper referred to in our issue of 
June 19th, and reprinted in the Dublin Review for July. 
Lord Hugh believes that the House of Commons has 
fallen in reputation in recent years. He does not say, and 
we do not think he would be justified in saying, that the 
personnel of the House is appreciably different from that 
of previous Parliaments. What he means is that the 
public interest in Parliamentary debates has diminished, 
and of this fact there can be no doubt. The popular 





newspapers give very brief reports of Parliamen 
proceedings, and these reports are largely confined ty 
noting, and generally exaggerating, sensational or humorous 
incidents. ‘Io some extent this changed attitude of 
the Press is a concession to its more frivolous reade 
and so far as this consideration explains the attitude 
of the cheaper newspapers the evil is irremediable. By, 
the whole country is not made up of frivolous le 
seeking for “catchy” points. There is in England to-day 
as there always has been, a large number of sensible, 
thoughtful people, taking an intelligent interest in thg 
affairs of their country, and anxious to follow the pro- 
ceedings in Parliament so far as those proceedings arg 
serious and of public value. Such people find, however 
that the proceedings in Parliament under present on. 
ditions have, from the point of view of intelligent 
discussion, very little public value. Members get up and 
make speeches criticising this or that proposal of the 
Government, and then the House divides and the Govern. 
ment proposal is carried by an overwhelming majority, 
The criticism, however cogent it may have been, is rendered 
of no value because the party system prescribes that every 
member of the party must vote in accordance with the 
orders given by the Minister in charge of the Bill. 

It was not always so. Thirty years ago, even twenty 
years ago, there was much more independeuce in the House 
of Commons than there is to-day. Seeking for the cause 
of this change, we can only find it, as Lord Hugh Cecil 
also finds it, in the development of the “ caucus” system, 
Under this system a small group of politicians in each 
constituency get together and establish a machinery for 
registration and canvassing which enables them largely to 
control the fate of any Parliamentary candidate. heir 
view of public affairs is dominated by the conception that 
politics consists of a struggle between two parties. They 
wish their party to win in many cases quite regardless of 
what it proposes. In other cases they pick up some 
momentarily popular cry, and then their main anxiety 
is that some plausible response should be made to this 
ery. It may be that the actual proposals of the Government 
are really at variance with the objects aimed at by the 
people who originally invented the ery; but as long as 
the Government scheme is put in such « form that it 
can be plausibly represented as a response to the cry, the 
caucus will never trouble to ask much about the biddea 
facts. For these reasons a Government can always rely 
on the support of the various caucuses throughout the 
country to veal with any members of the Ministerial party 
who venture to criticise Ministerial proposals. 

This broad general fact has been admirably illustrated 
in the course of the present Session in the fate of what 
was known as the Liberal “cave” on the Land-taxes. 
Originally the “cave” consisted of about thirty Members, 
and it was generally believed to be supported by a good 
many other Members who had not opeuly declared them- 
selves. Nearly all the thirty have run away, and the silent 
sympathisers have continued to remain silent. This 
suppression of criticism within the party has been effected 
in the great majority of cases by the action of the caucuses 
in the respective constituencies. They have had their 
victory, but the result has been to leave the work of 
criticism almost entirely to the Opposition; and though 
that work has been extremely well done, any criticism 
coming from an Opposition is necessarily to some 
extent suspect, for the business of an Opposition is 
find fault. Moreover, a Government can safely ignore 
the criticism which comes from the Opposition, unless it 
is supported from the Ministerial ranks. In the absence 
of such support debate loses the greater part of its 
effectiveness, and the House of Commons becomes a 
machine for registering the decrees of the Government 
instead of an Assembly for deliberating upon the interests 
of the country. 

The serious consequences of this change are well pointed 
out by Lord Hugh Cecil. He insists with absolute accuracy 
that “if deliberation in the true sense of the word does 
not take place in the House of Commons, it will take place 
nowhere.” The general public has not the necessary 
information to enable it to discuss issues which must be 
largely technical in character, though possibly of immense 
importance. ‘The newspaper Press is under the dis- 
advautage of writing as a rule to represent only one 
point of view, and, as Lord Hugh quite truly hints, the 
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j and more coming under the control of a 
eae one’ In the House of Commons, on the 
contrary, men stand up facing one another and put their 

ints, which can be dealt with promptly and disposed 
of if unsound. When a question has been thoroughly 
thrashed out in the House of Commons in fair and opeu 
debate, there is no excuse for the country not under- 
standing it. Possibly the country may still wish for 
measures Which appear to the minority to be either foolish 
or unjust, but it is the essence of popular government that 
the people should be free to make mistakes. All we urge 
js that full and unfettered discussion in the House of 
Commons should precede the decision and the votes. 





A PLEA FOR PUBLICITY. 


HIS week a letter has been published in some of the 
newspapers advocating a “ Press League of Silence.” 
The writer, Mr. J. 8S. Wood, argues that the editors of 
newspapers might impose on themselves a voluntary 
censorship in order to prevent the publication of seditious 
or revolutionary speeches, blasphemy, disloyal sentiments, 
incitements to murder, and such-like. The episode of 
Dhingra, the murderer of Sir Curzon Wyllie, is used as 
the example. When Dhingra was in Court he declaimed a 
speech carefully prepared beforehand, knowing that it 
would be at once telegraphed abroad and be published iu 
newspapers all over the world, “and,” in the words of the 
letter, “‘ would stir the blood of thousands of his native 
fellow-creatures.” It is well known that the details of 
criminal careers often do influence weak minds to imitate 
the acts they have read about, if only for the fearful 
pleasure of achieving notoriety. At first sight, therefore, 
the proposal that reputable editors should band themselves 
together in a “ Press League of Silence” is undoubtedly 
attractive. It is argued that if a majority of the editors 
of newspapers which count imposed a voluntary censor- 
ship on themselves, the revolutionaries, assassins, and half- 
sane criminals would be deprived of most of the gratuitous 
publicity which is now their chief incentive. ‘The proposal 
is also attractive because in its moderation it avoids 
all foolish talk of wmuzzling the Press. It is not 
suggested that conditions should be restored in which it 
would be necessary for another Milton to arise and write 
a new “Areopazitica.” But when the proposal is pondered 
it will be seen, we think, not only that the disadvantages 
greatly outweigh the advantages, but that it is quite 
impracticable. 

We agree with Delane, the famous editor of the Times, 
that “the business of the journalist is publicity.” We 
ouly make the reservation that the duty of publicity 
should be tempered in such a way by discretion that it 
shall do much more good than harm. Publicity without the 
guiding and checking power of an honourable, clean, and 
honest mind may indeed become the most disreputable of 
occupations. But publicity is none the less the only goal 
to be aimed at by the strong and fearless man who is 
without guile and is confident of the rightness of his 
principles. Take this very case of Dhingra which 
prompted Mr. Wood's letter. We cannot, of course, 
reject the possibility, even the likelihood, that Dhingra’s 
speech, which has been given to the whole world by the 
newspapers, may be handed down asa kind of sacred watch- 
word by Indians, and be quoted in the generations to come 
as Robert Emmet’s speech is still quoted in Ireland; yet 
we are convincel that the disadvantages of suppressing 
Dhivgra’s pronouncement would have been much greater 
than the advantages. The virtue of all publicity is 
that it puts us in possession, so to speak, of the 
enemy's plans. We know exactly what we have to expect, 
and what to fight against. It is not as though a “ Press 
League of Silence” could be absolute or universal in its 
prohibitions. If Dhingra had not been allowed to make 
it known to the world that, in his opinion, the chief 
grievances of India were (1) that Britain makes an 
enormous financial drain on India every vear, virtually 
robbing the Indians of - their property, and (2) that 
Britain has caused the introduction of famine and plague 
into India, and is therefore the direct and responsible 
agent in the deaths of many millions of natives, we should 
not have known that these charges correspond exactly to 
the accusations made in Mr. Keir Iardie’s book. As it 
is, we have a perfectly clear-cut situation with which to 





deal; we have a British Member of Parliament encouraging 
the natives of India to believe what certainly is not true 
(but what we trust, for his own honour, Mr. Keir Hardie 
believes to be true), and what becomes in the brain of an 
assassin the essential part of an incitement to murder. 
There is a deplorable interplay of influences here, but a 
precise knowledge of what they are and how they work is 
quite indispensable in tackling them. Publicity in such 
a case can give us infinite help, and the want of it would 
be the worst of impediments. If the “ Press League of 
Silence” had been in existence and in working order, 
Dhingra’s message would have remained locked up in some 
legal archives, but the contents of Mr. Keir Hardie’s book 
would still have been widely known both in India and in 
Britain. That would seem to us very much like giving 
information about our movements to the enemy while 
voluntarily refusing to accept even a hint from him. 

So far we have written as though publicity had chiefly 
a negative value, but we must not be backward in asserting 
that it also has a very positive value—moral, intellectual, 
and social-~ because it spreads to men and women, who 
might otherwise suppose themselves to be working in the 
dark or crying in the wilderness, the good news that others 
are thinking the same thoughts as they, and pressing on to 
the same end. In countless unexpected ways publicity 
serves the purpose of righteousness because publicity is 
light; and good lives in the light more easily than evil. 
A very curious instance of publicity helping to defeat 
knavery might be taken from the campaign in San 
Francisco to purify municipal politics. The editor of 
the chief newspaper engaged in the campaigu was kid- 
napped in the streets, burried off in a motor-car to a 
suburban railway station, and taken away captive in a 
train bound to a destination about five hundred miles 
away. By chance a reporter at some wayside station 
where the train stopped caught sight of the editor in the 
ear where he was imprisoned, and telegraphed to a San 
Francisco evening paper the fact that Mr. So-and-so was 
“on the train going north.” The reporter had not the 
least idea that the editor was a prisoner, and thought he 
was merely telegraphing an item of social news. One of 
the editor’s colleagues in the campaign against corruption, 
however, saw the paragraph in the evening paper, and at 
once recognised its meaning. He telephoned to the proper 
authorities at some point on the line, with the result 
that the train was stopped and the kidnapped editor 
released. 

Another objection we have to the idea of a “ Press League 
of Silence” is that it would be bound sooner or later-—and 
much more likely soon than late—to shackle a man's 
conscience. Let us imagine a case. Suppose (though we 
are sure that this will turn out to be quite untrue) that in 
a generation from now the Provinces of South Africa, 
having taken over the native Protectorates, were adminis- 
tering them in a manner which the Imperial Government 
of to-day, in assenting to the South Africa Bill, intended 
expressly to provide against; and let us suppose that a 
native leader had arisen to urge the cause of the Pro- 
tectorates, and was uttering sentiments, if not seditious, at 
least verging on sedition. The members of the “ Press 
League of Silence” might very well say :—‘ There is no 
danger to be apprehended from this man if only he is not 
made notorious by publicity. We must therefore agree 
that nothing he says shall find its way into print. We 
shall thus serve our country well; we shall be loyally 
helping the Government, and we may even save them the 
expense of a little war.” It might easily happen that 
some member of the League would feel himself obliged 
to accept against his will the judgment of the majority 
because he would feel guilty of a certain disloyalty 
if he did not, and he might even remember that 
others had deferred to his opinion on former occasions ; 
and thus good nature, loyalty, and casuistry combined 
would bring it about that he consented to silence in a 
matter in which conscience told him he ought to speak 
out. He would be a man who knew the history of a 
generation before better than his colleagues, and he would 
perceive that the native leader had a good deal of right 
on his side. Personally we should think it nothing but a 
national misfortune if such a man were prevented by such 
a League as is proposed from exercising the liberty of his 
opinion, It is always bad to crush the opinion of a 
minority. Suppose a “ Press League of Silence,” wishing 
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to simplify our relations with America, had smothered the 
voices in England which declared in the early stages 
of the American Civil War that the Federals deserved 
our sympathy in spite of every other consideration 
because they stood for the great cause of the abolition of 
slavery! After all, when discretion is allowed to modify 
publicity and reticence to justify itself on grounds of 
expediency, it can only be rightly the result of individual 
judgment. We ourselves have exercised our individual 
judgment in not publishing for some time any records of 
the more violent acts of the militant woman suffragists 
because we believe that, since in their case the chief purpose 
is notoriety, it is justifiable in those who disapprove of 
such methods to withhold the desired advertisement. In 
by far the greater number of cases, however, publicity 
works extremely well. For we cannot make an absolute 
rule—life would be much simpler if we could—that 
ublicity should be given only to truth and not to error. 
Ve must never forget that there are certain forms of 
error which can only be exposed by publicity, and that it 
is often impossible to sift truth from falsehood until the 
alleged facts are submitted to that great test. 








LORD ROSEBERY ON GARDENING. 


ORD ROSEBERY’S speech at Cramond on Saturday 
last must have given the local magnates who heard it 
a feeling akin to despair. Every one nowadays may be called 
on to make a speech, for though toasts at wedding breakfasts 
have happily disappeared, the opportunities for oratory have 
greatly multiplied in other ways. Lord Rosebery’s theories 
about gardening are an excellent example of the supply 
which this growing demand has created. If, as he was 
reminded that he had once said, “it is one of the ironies of 
the world in which we live that public men are called upon to 
perform every kind of duty, even those for which they are 
least qualified,” the world may well be thankful that he is 
one of ite public men. Nobody talks quite so gracefully about 
any subject that presents itself; no one contrives to import 
more of happily expressed common-sense into the generalities 
which are all that the occasion calls for, or indeed permits. 
We are tempted as we read to wish that Ministers of State, 
who are sometimes compelled by our system of distributing 
official positions to intervene in a Parliamentary debate with 
little more knowledge of the subject than Lord Rosebery has 
of gardening, could always acquit themselves with the same 
good temper and good sense. Unfortunately impromptus on 
great public questions have larger capacities of mischief 
attaching to them. 

Lord Rosebery began by touching upon the amateur in 
gardening, the man with whom it is a taste in the first instance, 
and only a pursuit in later life. He regrets that he did not make 
the taste his own at the opening of his career. Had he done so 
he would have been in possession of an amusement which, when 
others “leave us for want of strength and aptitude, remains 
an increasing enjoyment and pleasure.” Lord Rosebery has no 
real cause for self-reproach on this score. For one thing, it 
is not well to adopt in youth the lowered standards of old 
age. It is quite true that gardening is one of the enjoy- 
ments “which one appreciates more and more with the 
advance of years.” Much the same thing may be said 
of the game of bowls; but a young man who at twenty 
chose to play bowls rather than cricket or tennis on the 
ground thut at sixty he will be compelled to give up the more 
active games would justly be held to be taking too much 
thought for that distant morrow. Bowls and gardening bave 
indeed been recommended by eminent physicians on the same 
ground. They both exercise the abdominal muscles. But the 
abdominal muscles are scarcely a fit subject for the con- 
sideration of a healthy man at the moment when there lie 
before him “the vast plains of life, with their various paths 
leading to good or evil.” Unless he takes to gardening as a 
profession, he had better delay the serious pursuit of it until 
the time for which it is so well suited comes into view. For 
—and this is the second reason why Lord Rosebery need not 
regret his wasted past—gardening is a pleasure which may be 
taken up at any time. As the more dignified muscles grow 
weak the abdominal muscles tend to become more prominent, 
and then is the time to give them the loving attention they 





need. Only the most eclewentary acquaintance with gardening ' 





a 
is needed to enable a man to pull up a weed, and by the time 
that he is painfully reminded that man was meant to walk 
erect there will be the lawn pleading to be rolled and th 
roller ensuring him a blissful change of attitude. This, no 
doubt, is the purely physical side of gardening. But then i 
is on the physical side that the pursuit appeals specially to 
old age. There is no particular reason why the mind should 
not occupy itself with a hundred other things just as prof. 
ably as with the habits of plants. It is in the region of 
health and the means of maintaining it that the superiority 
of gardening lies, and for that purpose is still withiy 
Lord Rosebery's reach. Nor need he despair even if hig 
ambition soars above this humble level. He is credited 
with having, if the Budget does not rob him of it,a fair 
command of money, and money is at least as useful jn 
gardening as in other things. Nurserymen’s catalogues may 
be as arid a form of printed matter as Lord Rosebery thinks 
them, but they can also in their results be a very costly form, 
They are the more likely, indeed, to be so in his case, because 
when he takes to gardening, and finds himself forced to read 
them in order not to be a mere puppet in the hands of his 
head-gardener, the only relief will be to give large orders for 
the next planting season. We wish that we could share Lord 
Rosebery’s universal admiration for gurdening literature 
outside catalogues. It is quite true that there is no literature 
more delightful when at its best, but its best is not very often 
forthcoming. Lancashire and Gloucestershire, Yorkshire and 
Sussex, have given us rare examples of what can be done in 
this way, but the gifts of their writers have not always been 
banded on to their contemporaries or their successors. The 
rule for the production of gardening-books seems largely to 
be: Read what has been said well about gardening, and say it 
over again, less well but with coloured illustrations. It js 
apparently assumed that all shortcomings in the letterpress 
will be forgiven if there are enough reds and blues on the 
opposite pages. 

Possibly national pride had a share in Lord Rosebery’s 
praise of gardeners by profession, for a very large proportion 
of those who practise it successfully happen to be Scotsmen. 
But be claims no more than its due for the occupation when 
he says that those who follow it should be “ physically, 
intellectually, and morally the best of our rural population.” 
It may be too much to say that they are “always” in 
the open air—Lord Rosebery forgets the part that “glass” 
plays in a gardener’s life—but they can be there a great deal. 
The kind of knowledge that gardening demands can only be 
gained by very close attention to the operations of Nature, 
and this is itself an education of a high order. Every 
gardener may hope that he wili one day be fortunate 
enough to make some seemingly trifling discovery which may 
help to establish or modify the theories of Darwin or 
Weismann. There can be few better mental disciplines than 
to watch the behaviour of plants in different conditions and 
under different treatments. So far, therefore, the multiplica- 
tion of gardens which has been so conspicuous in recent 
years is a welcome change. As more and more people live in 
the neighbourhood of great cities rather than in them, the 
demand for gardeners grows, aud we may fairly bope that 
their qualifications rise in proportion. On the other hand, 
there is reason to fear that the gain in this direction is 
balanced by the loss in another. Villa gardens, using the 
term in a very wide and general sense, grow and multiply 
among us, but can the same thing be said of cottage gardens? 
We greatly fear that they tend to become fewer. The village 
cottage is being gradually displaced in favour of the cottage 
within a tram ride of London or other great cities, and as 
building space becomes more valuable the area of the suburban 
cottage is more and more contracted. Yet it is to these 
rather than to the country cottage that Lord Rosebery’s 
praises apply. An agricultural labourer may and does find 
his garden valuable. It may keep his table supplied with 
vegetables for a large part of the year, and if his wife knows 
how to cook them they are a very agreeable as well as a very 
wholesome addition to his dietary. But for the workman 
employed in a town the cottage garden is a far more important 
element in his life. The agricultural labourer is always 
employed in work closely analogous to gardening, and left to 
himself he is not likely to spend his evening in simply 
repeating the labour of the day. That is not a reason for 
carelessness on the part of landlords or employers in the 
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gards the provision of garden space to every 
cottage they build. The produce of the ground so appropriated 
ig an appreciable addition to the health and comfort of the 
inmates, But in the case of the suburban cottage another 
consideration comes in. To the man employed all day ina 
mill or a factory a garden is a most valuable change of 
occupation and interest. From the early morning he has 
been working in hot rooms, amid the incessant whirl of 
machinery or thud of hammers, and with his hands perhaps 
engaged in perpetually repeating the same motions. There 
can be no greater relief than to put this man to the constantly 
varying occupations of a garden. So true is this that even 
where the garden consisted of nothing more extensive than a 
few pots, or an apology for a frame, the workmen of certain 
towns have before now become famous for their success in the 
cultivation of special kinds of flowers. If gardens were more 
regularly attached to the cottages that spring up so rapidly, 
and, we are forced to add, so carelessly, on every vacant piece 
of land near a town, this reputation might be recovered and 
increased with solid advantage to the community. 

We are faced, unfortunately, at this point by a practical 
difficulty. The value of the land on which a cottage stands is 
an important element in the rent. If the landlord has to add 
tothe area he buys in erder to provide a garden, that additional 
cost will find its counterpart in the weekly rent. If work- 
men were always wise, they would show by their preference 
for cottages which have gardens how much they appreciate the 
provision of occupation and interest for their summer evenings. 
As they have not this monopoly of intelligence, they have to 
be educated into thinking the possession of a garden wortb an 
extra shilling or two on the rent, and this is a process sur- 
rounded with many difficulties. No one road towards making 
the owners of this kind of property provide a garden for every 
cottage they build can be suggested; but there are various 
methods by which we may hope to come a little nearer to our 
ideal. One is that rich men should more often spend their 
money in this way. We are not asking them to give it as 
charity. On the contrary, that they should ask a reasonable 
rent should be an invariable element in the transaction. 
But in these days of declining investments a rich man might 
well be content with a percentage of profit which he would 
have despised a generation back, while some of them might be 
willing, and even glad, to forgo a larger return on the capital 
sunk in order to promote a really valuable social reform. 
The same rule might well be applied to public bodies. The 
rating authority may fairly be asked to forgo something for 
the public benefit. Local authorities are not forbidden to 
make the good of a large class in the community one of 
their motives in managing their affairs. Some provision for 
exempting gardens attached to cottages from the rates 
would seem worthy of consideration. In districts where the 
ground available for cottages is already filled up with them, 
the expedient of allotments must be more resorted to. An 
allotment is a very inferior thing to a cottage garden, but 
an inadequate substitute may still be worth having. It at 
least keeps the gardening tradition alive in circumstances in 
which without this aid it would become extinct. 
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HISTORY BY FLASH OF LIGHTNING. 
I—THE TERROR. 
HE student in his readings of history, or rather of the 
documents upon which history is built, comes every 
now and again upon a document so vivid, so poignant, so full 
of light, that be realises as he reads it that he has been placed 
for the moment in touch with the past in a way which is 
altogether special and apart. The fog of history—for there is 
a fog of history quite as much as a fog of war—rolls back, 
and for an instant he sees things and men as they were. He 
says, with Coleridge: 
“T see no longer, I myself am there.” 
As Leigh Hunt said of the legend of Hero and Leander, 
“The story’s heart still beats against its side.” 
To change the metaphor, a flash of lightning for an instant, 
but for an instant only, discovers every feature of the scene. 
The vision is as clear as it is instantaneous. 
Such a lightning-flash on the history of the French 
Revolution is afforded by one of the secret Reports made to 
Lord Grenville, our Foreign Minister during the Terror, 





printed in the second volume of “The Dropmore Papers,”— 
those marvellous five volumes of history, social and political, 
which, if they were not printed in a Blue-book, would be 
regarded ns among the best Memoirs in the language. Before 
we quote this particular piece of history by flash of lightning 
we must say a word or two about the document. It is 
nothing less than a Minute of the proceedings of the Secret 
Committee of Nine, itself 2 Committee of the Committee of 
Public Safety, which was drawn up by the secretary of that 
Committee, and sent in a very roundabout way to Lord Gren- 
ville. In other words, the secretary of this secret and all- 
powerful Committee, the very mainspring of the Terror, was 
to all intents and purposes a spy of the British Government, 
and reported to them the doings of his bloodthirsty masters.* 
The following letter from Francis Drake, the British Agent at 
Genoa, dated November 9th, 1793, gives an account of the 
document we are going to quote :—“I have the honour to 
enclose a detailed account of the sitting of the Committee of 
Nine on the 2nd September last. Your Lordship may rely on 
the authenticity of it as it was drawn up by a person who is 
employed as secretary to that Committee, and who conceals 
his real principles under the cloak of the most extravagant 
Jacobinism. Lord Mulgrave will explain to your Lordship 
the route by which his communications are transmitted to 
me. I humbly beg leave to observe to your Lordship 
that if the enclosed paper should be seen by any 
except his Majesty’s Ministers, it might possibly lead to 
a discovery which would be very fatal to the writer of it.” 
The enclosure, entitled “ Bulletin No. 1,” is dated Monday, 
September 2nd,—clearly a slip for September 3rd. It begins 
by the statement that the Committee of Nine sat on 
September Ist from midday till six o'clock on the evening of 
the 2nd. It reassembled at eleven o'clock at night on that 
same day at its usual place, the house of the inept but none 
the less infamous Pache, and again sat, with that frenzied 
energy which Burke noted as one of the most dangerous 
signs of the Revolution, for some eight hours,—z.e., till seven 
on the morning of September 3rd. 

The Report summarises the various points discussed 
by the Committee, which covered an enormous number 
of subjects connected with the internal government of 
France and of Paris,—such as the Royalist counter-plots. 
It deals with foreign affaira of all sorts, including hopes 
as to the way in which the British Opposition was going 
to get the mastery of Mr. Pitt. Then follow allusions 
to Turkey, Spain, the guillotine, and finance. Towards the 
end we are told that the death of the Queen and of the 
Brissotins and those arrested on May 3lst was agreed 
upon. “On the subject of the Queen, Cambon observed that 
Forgues said that they were in treaty with Brussels, Vienna, 
and Prussia on that subject, and that perhaps by alarming 
them, but putting off the judgment, they might greatly farther 
their object. Héraut, Barrére, Jean Bon St. André, and 
Hébert rose in fury against this proposition; saying that to 
keep Louis XVII. [i.e., the Dauphin] alive served the same 
purpose in every way; that the blood of the Queen was 
necessary to associate the Revolutionary Tribunal with the 
Convention, and to make the town of Paris co-partner of 
the destinies of the Convention; that the death of Capet 
was more especially the deed of the Convention, while that 
of the Queen would be the deed of Paris, of the Tribunal, 
and of the army of the Revolution.” 

Lastly, we are given a verbatim report of a speech by 
Hébert—a speech made at seven o'clock on the morning of 
September 3rd—the document which we have described as 
showing us the moral physiognomy of the Terror as by a 
flash of lightning. It is the whole of the Terror in little. 
We see the Terrorists not only caught like rats in a trap, 
and biting, raging, scuttling, and squealing, but, stranger 
still, fully realising and analysing the awful situation in which 
they were placed, with all its hopelessness and helplessness. 
The thought of the welter of blood and terror which they had 
created, and of the appalling mountain of human agony piled 
up by their own hands, literally maddened them. It made 
them incapable not only of pity and human feeling, but even 
of any intelligent effort towards self-preservation. They 
were petrified by the horror of their deeds. They turned 
the Gorgon’s head upon themselves. Hébert’s cry, from a 





< The Report in question is quoted by M. Leudtre in one of his remarkable 
studies of the documents of the Beyclution, 
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heart overwhelmed by the bitterness of death, that they 
are all doomed and that nothing can save them echoes like a 
dreadful chorus through his speech. They knew they must 
perish as miserably and as certainly as their victims had 
perished, and the thought went to their beads like wine. 

They were drunk, but not, as the world thought, with 
fanaticism. It was not the fury of political zealotry or the lust 
of blood that made them kill men, women, and children, but 
the dread intoxication of despair. They had no illusions, They 
did not even for a moment think of themselves as murtyrs or 
patriots. “We must die, but let as many as possible die with 
us and share our agony!” That was their only consolation. 
Warm newly shed blood seemed a kind of anodyne. It was 
all very well to make speeches about liberty and tyrants and 
so forth in the Convention, but in the dreadful privacy of the 
Committee-room what could such empty pretences avail ? 
There they must face the awful fact that each of them was 
ready and willing to betray his neighbour to death to save 
his own skin if only it were of any use. But even treachery 
could bring no succour. Even though they could make a 
binding Agreement with the Powers, the Powers could not 
carry out the Agreement. The world at large must inevitably 
refuse to endorse such an amnesty. Their crimes had 
doomed them to a punishment from which there was no 
escape. Had they known the Elizabethan drama, bow the 
words of the bellman in Webster's tragedy would have come 
home to them. The couplet describing the course of man’s 
life is exactly fitted to their case :— 

“ His life a general mist of error; 
His death a hideous storm of terror.” 

Here is Hébert’s speech, for we must not stand any longer 
between our readers and this mad torrent of vitriol:— 

“ He said :—‘I have promised the head of Antoinette. I shall 
go and cut it off myself if you are slow in giving it tome. I 
have promised it on your part to the sans culottes, who are 
demanding it, and without whom you cease to be. The instinct 
of the Republic makes them wish to unite themselves to us by 
this expiatory sacrifice, and yet you hesitate! But I will tell 
you one thing that will decide you. I cannot see light where 
it is dark; I cannot see roses when there are only daggers. | 
know not whether there remains to you any hope of the 

tepublic, of the Constitution, or of the safety of your persons; 
but I know this: that if you have any, you greatly deceive 
yourselves. 

You will all perish. It cannot be otherwise. I do not know 
whether it has been well or ill done to bring the thing to where 
it is, But there it is! 

Your generals are all betraying you, and they will all betray 
you. Ishould myself be one of the first to do it if I were a 
general of yours and a less conspicuous figure, and if I saw 
the chance of making a good bargain that would preserve 
my life. Be sure that Pache and myself and all the judges 
of the King cannot save her. "Twould only be possible by 
changing the face of Europe, and that cannot be at present. 
The kings, if they seek to destroy us, will work themselves an 
ill that in twenty years’ time will destroy them. 

But we shall not perish the less. France will be conquered ; 
sbe will be humbled bere and will submit herself there; be 
sure of it. 

We shall all perish, and those who have done like us. If 
they promised us an amnesty they would not hold to it, 
because they could not keep it; only you would be stabbed 
or poisoned instead of being quartered. We live for nothing 
but vengeance, and that may be immense. In dying let us 
leave to our enemies all the germs of their own death; and 
in France so great a destruction that the mark of it will 
never die. 

To achieve this you must satisfy the sans culoltes. They 
will kill all our enemies, but to do that we must keep them at 
a white heat, and the only way is by the death of Antoinette. 
She is their quarry, the Brissotins are ours. It is the spoil of 
our enemies’ treasure-house. Remember that the way to make 
them dare everything is to persuade them of whut I ery 
loudly to them every day: that in this crisis, whatever happens, 
their obscurity is their safeguard, and that we alone sbuall 
answer for everything. Therefore Jet them rally strongly to 
us because the profits are for them and the dangers ours, 

That is all I have to say, and now you know my opinion.’ 

With this he went out, not waiting a’ moment more.’ It 
was seven o'clock in the morning of the 3rd of September.” 





a 

Just imagine the appalling energy and ferocity of & man why 
could sit up all night and then pour forth this lava-stream of 
invective at seven o’clock in the morning! But if this ig 
wonderful, what are we to say of the man who sat before hig 
Minute-book and listened to it all, and seemed the humble, 
submissive scribe of sound Jacobin principles? Yet jx his 
heart all the time was burning a rage so intense that ‘he 
dared to betray every word and act of the Committes to 
Pitt. The man who could act such a part must indeed have 
had nerves of iron. 

But we spoil the impression of Hébert's speech by comment, 
and will say no more except to remind our readers that 
Burke in a memorable passage notes how a democrie 
instinctively feels that, unlike a personal tyrant, it’ cay 
never be brought to book, or made to account for ite déeds, 
The obscurity of the individuals who make up the democracy 
protects them. “No man apprehends in his person that 
he can be made subject to punishment.” Had the does. 
ment containing Hébert’s speech been shown to Burks 
by Grenville, or had he and Hébert reached the sams 
truth by different roads ? 





BIRD PROTECTION IN EUROPE. 
\ E have reached an interesting stage in the progress of 

bird protection, and there will probably be many 
readers of an essay which has just been published on the 
subject by the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds 
(23 Queen Anne's Gate, S.W., 1s. net). The author of the 
essay is Mr. A. Holte Macpherson, who was awarded the 
Society's Gold Medal for the best treatise on “The Compara. 
tive Legislation for the Protection of Birds,” dealing: in 
particular with the laws in force in the various countries of 
Europe, and a comparison of these laws with the regulations 
enforced in our own conntry. The first feeling of many 
readers, we believe, on glancing over Mr. Macpherson's essay, 
and the notes from Colonel Momber's essay which follow it, 
will be one of considerable surprise at the very large namber 
of laws dealing with bird protection already existing on the 
Continent. Of European countries, there are only four or 
five in which no serious effort bas yet been made to encourage 
lurds useful to the farmer, or to prevent the persecution of 
harmless birds either for amusement or for food. In Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, France, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, and 
Switzerland the legislation is not only extensive Lut precise, 
and evidently a great deal of trouble has been taken by the 
central authorities in deciding what birds are to be included in 
the different schedules. In Spain the laws are fairly stringent; 
but they do not appear to beenforced. In Roumania, Turkey, 
Greece, Portugal, and, unfortunately, in Italy practically 
nothing is done to protect any kind of bird, and in Italy ia 
particular, which stands in the very centre of the flight of 
migrating birds, the slaughter of the migrants is so hideously 
large that it is doubtful whether any extensive results could 
be achieved in the countries lying on her borders until 
Italian legislation has joined hands in the work of protection, 
That is a pomt to which, in surveying other conditions and 
the restrictions of otler countries, it 18 impossible not to 
return again and again. 

As regards Great Britain, we have seen enough of the 
working of our own laws to be able to estimate, however 
roughly, their general effect, and the consequences which 
would follow any alteration. he Wild Birds’ Preservation 
Act of 1880 has left our position in one respect unaltered. 
We have never regained, aud indeed we are still gradually 
losing, the larger birds which used to nest with us. Kites 
and hawks in general have found the gamekeeper too much 
for them, and the egg-collector, particularly in the case 
of the kite, has proved as rapacious and unscrupulous as 
collectors can sometimes be. The bustard has never returned 
since it left Norfolk in 1838, and the bittern, which possibly 
might be induced to breed every year, every season is shot, 
On the other hand, the effect of the laws in force has 
undoubtedly increased the numbers of some of the smaller 
species, With the law at their back, the Royal Society have 
been enabled to employ watchers on certain areas along the 
Southern and Eastern coasts, and without doubt this has 
resuited in the increase of interesting birds which were 
becoming rarer, if indeed some of them were not nearly 
extinct, such as the Kentish plover, ringed plover, stone 
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inland waters, again, we have added largely to the numbers 
of the great crested grebe. But with the general increase 
in small bird life, other serious questions have arisen, 
wbich have bad to be answered by the farmer and the 
fruit-grower. The bullfinch, for instance, is in most places 
protected by County Council Orders, but probably no fruit- 
grower would have a word to say for him. He is one of our 
bandsomest birds, but he is also one of the most destruc- 
tive. The blackcap, of the migrants only second as a singer 
to the nightingale, is getting an unhappy reputation ‘among 
the market gardener’s fruit-trees. Chaffinches are disliked by 
fruit-growers, but without doubt they destroy enormous 
quaatities of insects. Larks, again, are often accused of 
taking autumn-sown wheat; but to balance that, in some 
districts very little wheat is sown, and all larks are great 
insect-eaters. It is clearly impossible to insist that regulations 
shall be uniform throughout the country as regards these 
Lirds, and there are other species whose protection suggests 
equally difficult problems. Some of the gulls, which were 
rightly protected in many districts, in other districts have 
developed into a pest, and have taken, as Sir Herbert Maxwell 
tells us in his preface to Mr. Macpherson’s essay, to picking 
out salmon smolts on their way through the shallows of 
Scottish rivers to the sea. Kingfishers are another difficulty. 
Kingfishers have increased in many districts, particularly in 
the Thames Valley, and if they restricted themselves to 
minnows and gudgeon nobody would have a word to say 
against them. But in hard weather, and in times of flood, 
they cannot get at their ordinary fyod-supply, and when 
they resort to less secure feeding-grounds than the Thames 
they are often destroyed, in spite of the law, in large 
numbers. The present writer heard of as many as sixty being 
killed on the banks of a single trout hatchery in one of tle 
Home Counties during a week of heavy rain when the river 
was in flood. No proceedings were taken, though the fact 
that the birds were destroyed was perfectly well known locally. 
It was felt, presumably, that it was unfair to expect the 
owners of the hatchery to bear the whole expense of the king- 
fishers’ protection. At the same time, there would be no great 
expense involved in enclosing the ponds containing the smaller 
fry with wire-netting ; and in any case, the hatching of trout 
being an entirely artificial business, those engaged in it might 
fairly be asked to undertake the extra expense involved, and 
to pass it on to their clients. Whatever is bad in the present 
system, nothing is so bad as the fact that the law exists and 
is disregarded. 

We are certainly not blameless as a nation in the matter 
of putting laws on our statute-book and then omitting to see 
they are properly enforced. But we can claim, perhaps, that 
each successive year sees at all events some addition to the 
efforts made to protect and to rescue from cruel persecution 
our English birds. Last year, for instance, largely owing to 
the efforts of a single naturalist, Mr. W. H. Hudson, a law 
was passed making it illegal to catch any bird by means 
of the teagle, an abominable trap by which starving birds 
were caught with baited fish-hooks. As regards the 
migration of birds over Europe, perhaps Germany, which 
took the lead in 1864 in matters of bird protection, 
would be the country best qualified to appeal to other 
countries for further legislation on the subject. But if an 
appeal is to be made to Italy in particular of the countries 
bordering the Mediterranean to assist the passing of fresh laws 
protecting migrating birds, might not the appeal come from 
Englishmen? English and Italian thought have invariably 
had so much in common, and have for so long worked towards 
the same ideals, that we feel sure there will come a time when 
Italians generally will condemn as barbarities the annual 
massacres of birds passing through Italy to and from their 
nesting-homes in Northern Europe. Even on the most 
utilitarian grounds, the slaughter of countless thousands of 
insect-destroying birds must be of incalculable harm to 
Italian agriculture and forestry. Any one who visits the 
almost birdless districts of France and Switzerland lying next 
the Itulian border must be struck by the enormous damage 
done by the unchecked increase of insect life. Apart from 
all utilitarian considerations, the loss on aesthetic grounds of 
so much beauty, in the plumage of the birds and their song, 
is again incalculable, and we are confident that in course of 
time the whole Italian nation, besides those educated Italians 





who already advocate bird protection, will come to see that 
there is something better to be done with the bird life 
of their country than to destroy it wholesale. But, once 
more, we must own that Englishmen would make an 
appeal such as this with a better grace if their own record 
were entirely clean. In one respect it is still a disgrace 
to progressive humanity. Of the hundreds of thousands of 
birds which every spring cross the Mediterranean to try to 
find a nesting-home in Northern Europe, one of the weakest 
fliers, and one of the most easily caught, is the quail. All 
along the coast of the Mediterranean where the quails alight, 
too tired to fly further, they are netted by the hundred 
thousand for exportation alive as food. One of the chief 
markets is London. In bringing the quails to London 
thousands of birds die on the voyage; the stench in the ships 
which carry the crowded crates is intolerable; and only a 
small proportion of the birds actually caught find their way to 
Leadenhall and other markets. Tbe quails which Englishmen 
eat in the spring and early summer months in England are 
actually the very birds who set out travelling north to seek 
the hospitality of British shores in the nesting season. How 
many London hostesses arranging dinner parties in the season 
think of that? Until we are rid of that reproach we cannot 
as a people ask our European neighbours to add a line to 
their statute-books in legislation for birds. But there are 
Englishmen, as we are sure there are Italians, who feel 
differently from others of their countrymen as regards the 
selfishness of epicures, and we may hope that the links between 
English and Italian thought on this matter are already 
growing stronger. There is, of course, no more objection 
per se to eating quails than to eating partridges, pheasants, or 
Dorking fowls, but we ought not to allow the demand for 
quails for the table to encourage the taking of the birds, and 
the bringing them to England, under conditions of wanton 
cruelty and waste. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE TARIFF DEBATE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


[To rus Eptror ov tas “ Sexecrator.”] 

Srr,—Before England accepts the invitation of Tariff 
Reformers to alter her fiscal system and to establish Pro- 
tection on the ruins of Free-trade, the voters in the con- 
stituencies, in whose hands the power of decision will rest, 
ought to ponder well the moral and political lessons of the 
long debate in the American Congress which has just now 
come to a bored and tired end. 

The Congress was called to meet in special Session on 
March 15th by President Taft for the sole purpose of revising 
the existing Dingley Tariff Law, which had been in operation 
since 1897. The Republican Party had declared in favour of 
tariff revision as a part of its programme for the Election of 
1908, and officially declared the true principle of Protection to 
be “the imposition of such duties as will equal the difference 
between the cost of production at home and abroad, together 
with a reasonable profit to American industries.” President 
Taft, while a candidate, pledged himself time and again to a 
downward revision of the tariff rates, and no one dreamed 
tbat an upward revision of the Dingley rates was contemplated 
by anybody. “No one” must be held to exclude, however, 
those astute representatives of special interests who could not 
see why, if there was to be any revision of the tariff at all, 
such revision should not be headed in an upward rather 
than in a downward direction. Naturally, nothing was 
said of this during the campaign, for had the voters 
guined an inkling of it, the result of the Election might 
have been far different. Yet only a few weeks ago Senator 
Lodge of Massachusetts rose in his place in the Senate 
and denied that tariff revision necessarily meant revision 
downward, or that he was in any way piedged to downward 
revision! Within a few weeks after Congress met those 
Senators and Representatives who were resisting some 
proposed increases over the Dingley rates were openly 
denounced as Free-traders! Truly we Americans sometimes 
forget to make use of our sense of humour. 

The Constitution provides that all Bills to raise revenue 
shall originate in the House of Representatives. In due time, 
therefore, a Tariff Bill was reported to the House from the 
Committee on Ways and Means, of which Mr. Payne of New 
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York is Chairman. It was at once seen that the Bill so 
reported had some hopeful signs about it. Hides, bituminous 
coal, iron ore, petroleum, and wood-pulp—the raw materials 
of important manufacturing industries—were transferred to 
the free list. The duty on rough lumber was cut in half, and 
an amendment to strike off even this duty, and to add lumber 
to the free list, was defeated in the House by very few votes. 
The odd thing about this decision was that the House would 
have accepted the amendment to put rough lumber on the 
free list had not a number of Democratic votes been cast in 
favour of a duty; this in the face of the fact that the 
Democratic Party platform of 1908 demanded in specific 
terms that lumber be placed on the free list! Unfortunately 
the Bill as reported made no change in the duties on clothing, 
while those on gloves and hosiery were greatly increased. In 
due time, and after a very perfunctory debate, the Bill was 
passed by the House substantially as reported, and then its 
real and vigorous consideration began in the Senate. 

When, in accordance with American Parliamentary practice, 
the Bill was reported to the Senate by the Committee on 
Finance, of which Senator Aldrich of Rhode Island is Chair- 
man, it was to all intents and purposes a new measure, since 
it was reported with over seven hundred amendments,—some 
of them trifling, some vital. Hides, bituminous coal, and iron 
ore now disappeared from the free list. Petroleum and wood- 
pulp were to be free under certain conditions. The duty on 
print-paper was fixed at $4 per ton, twice the rate named in 
the House Bill, and rough lumber went up to $1:50 per 
thousand feet. Cotton goods were so reclassified that, in 
effect, the duties on them were much increased over those 
now prevailing. It is as unnecessary as it would be useless 
to multiply details. The simple fact is that such concessions 
as the House Bill had made to the strong sentiment in the 
country for a downward revision of the tariff were minimised 
wherever possible by the Senate, and new increases were 
recommended all through the schedules. In vain a small 
group of Senators from Middle Western States volleyed and 
thundered; there was always a large majority of the Senate 
ready to vote to sustain the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Finance. No one made any pretence to apply to 
the proposed rates the test named in the Republican Party 
platform, and no one knew, or pretended to know, what were 
the differences in the cost of production of given articles in 
the United States or elsewhere, and no one knew, or pretended 
to know, what was meant by the words “reasonable profit to 
American industries.” 

Nevertheless, the debate in the Senate, which continued for 
about three months, was most illuminating. Almost every 
known and demonstrated economic fallacy was vigorously 
supported as truth by somebody, and almost every established 
principle of economic science was flouted and laughed at. 
International trade was referred to, and treated as if it were 
a new and subtle form of crime, and importers were more 
than once denounced as persons of so dreadful and debased a 
character that their assertions of fuct must necessarily be 
false where their own interests were concerned. Domestic 
manufacturers, on the other hand, and their paid attorneys 
offered ex parte evidence which was cordially accepted as the 
generous suggestions of self-sacrificing patriots and defenders 
of American labour and its high standard of living. A careful 
statement of the labour cost of certain articles manufactured 
in Germany, obtained through the usual diplomatic channels 
from official sources, was derided on the floor of the Senate, 
and the German merchants and manufacturers who had 
politely given evidence on the points in question were 
denounced as endeavouring wickedly and illegitimately to 
influence the American people in the sovereign act of making 
a tariff for their own protection ! 

All this would be indescribably comic were it not so sad. 
The lesson is so plain that he who runs may read. If 
Protection be, as many honestly think it is, economically 
sound and just in theory, human nature is too weak to put it 
into practice without reducing tariff-making to a huge game 
of grab. If the Government is to underwrite one industry 
and one man’s business, why should not all industries and all 
men’s business be helped? Then the mad chase for Govern- 
ment favours begins. Representative Clark of Florida, a 
Democrat, was brutally frank but amazingly truthful when, 
speaking on the floor of the House, he said :— 

“ As long as a Protective tariff system prevails in this country, 





as long as the articles we have to buy are taxed, as long as 
people have to bear the burdens of it, they say that we ought a 
least to have a division of the benefits. That is where [ stam 
You may call it ‘swag’ or what you please.” 
Senator Nelson of Minnesota, a Republican, who voted 
against the passage of the Bill in the Senate, put the same 
idea in different words when he said to the Senate :— 

: Let us recognise the fact that with a Tariff Bill it is just as it 
is with a River and Harbour Bill. There is no use disguising it, 
You tickle me and I tickle you. You give us what we on the 
Pacific Coast want for our lead ore and for our citrous fruit and 
we will tickle you people of New England and give you what you 
want on your cotton goods You come to the same basi 
as that of the River and Harbour Bill. You vote for my creeks, 
you vote for my harbours, you vote for my rivers, and I will vot, 
for yours, and shut my eyes, and it is all right.” 

Sueb are the accurately measured depths to which legislation 
is reduced when Government attempts to use the taxing power 
to build up private business. The effect on both public ang 
private morality is demoralising in the extreme. 

The political effects of the tariff revision of 1909 are likely 
to be very complicated and confused. But the American's 
political memory is proverbially short; and if the next two or 
three years are, as seems likely, years of great prosperity and 
plenty, then the tariff enormities and absurdities will be wholly 
forgotten and new issues will absorb attention for a time, 
If, however, the proposed amendment to the Constitution 
authorising an Income-tax should be accepted by the Legisla. 
tures of three-fourths (thirty-four) of the States, and s0 
become part of the fundamental law, and if Congress, acting 
under its newly granted power, should impose an Income-tar, 
then there would be a shifting of the political scene. The 
present American doctrine is that the man who gets ten 
dollars a day and spends eight on his family’s living 
is much better off than the man who gets five dollars a 
day and spends four on his family’s living, even supposing 
the scale of living in the two cases to be exactly the same, 
and that the surplus will buy as much in the one case as in 
the other. Will this theory stand the strain of an Income. 
tax paid on ten dollars a day, when five dollars a day 
would go just as far if prices were not artificially raised by 
Protective duties? Nous verrons. 

The tariff debate has hopelessly damaged the notion that 
political parties when appealing to the voters for support 
make a series of declarations and pledges, called a platform, 
which, if suecessful at the polls, their representatives will 
certainly carry out. Senator Lodge, who repudiated on the 
floor of the Senate the notion that the Republicans were 
pledged to downward revision, had presided over the Con- 
vention of Chicago that nominated Mr. Taft; and Repre- 
sentative Clayton of Alabama, who was one of the Democrats 
to vote against free Jumber in the House, had presided over 
the Convention at Denver that nominated Mr. Bryan. Senator 
Bailey of Texas provided a philosophy to support Messrs. 
Lodge and Clayton and others like them by asserting 
vehemently that be was not bound by his party platform 
unless it approved itself to his individual judgment, and that 
anyhow party platforms were written in haste under con- 
ditions not consonant with careful deliberation, and that they 
must not be taken too seriously. Much can be said for 
Senator Bailey’s view from the standpoint of theory, but in 
practice it reduces party responsibility and party government 
in America to chaos. 

The significant facts remain that the Tariff Bill of 1909, 
with all its possibilities for good or evil at home and abroad, 
was framed and enacted into Jaw with only the most casual 
reference to the demands of the Republican Party platform 
and the campaign pledges of President Taft, and that there 
was not only no effective and high-principled opposition from 
the Democrats, whose party is traditionally a “ tariff-for- 
revenue-only” party, but that Democrats constantly announced 
their belief in Protective principles as applied to their local 
products and industries, and voted often in accordance with 
these professions. General Hancock, Democratic candidate 
for President in 1880 against General Garfield, was unmerci- 
fully ridiculed for the statement that the tariff was “a local 
issue.” The tariff debate of 1909 puts Hancock on the 
pedestal of a seer. 

One hope remains. The tariff debate of 1909 has forced 
upon the attention of a new political generation a host of facts 
in regard to taxation and national finance which must some 
day affect their judgment and their votes. No fewer than 
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eighteen Republicans in the House and seven in tbe Senate, 
with many influential and important names among them, 
yoted against the Bill even in its final form, when the urgent 
counsels of President Taft had much improved it. It may be 
taken as reasonably certain that in all these circumstances, 
and with the duties on woollens and cotton goods pressing 
more heavily than ever upon the people, the tariff revision of 
1909, which was to settle the question for a decade or more, 
has been so conducted that it will help powerfully to keep the 
whole tariff question alive asa political and party issue. Mean- 
while the prosperity now upon us will be piously credited to 
the revised tariff. Post hoc ergo propter hoc.—I am, Sir, &c., 
New York. AN AMERICAN CITIZEN. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE “SPECTATOR” AND THE LAND CLAUSES. 


{To THe Eviron oF THe “SPKCTATOR.”]} 

Sm,—I am a thoroughgoing Liberal and Progressive who 
firmly believes that only by what is called “ Socialistic legisla- 
tion” can we remedy the unemployment, want, and destitu- 
tion resulting (as it seems to me) partly from “ labour- 
saving” science, and partly from the spread of luxury and its 
attendant appalling “ waste” of various kinds. Nevertheless, 
Ido most heartily thank you for your replies to Mr. Harold 
Spender and Mr. Mallet, and for your clear and straight- 
forward pronouncement on the subject of the proposed Land- 
taxes and Mr. Lloyd George’s thoroughly characteristic 
speech at Limehouse. 

I am quite sure that there are a very large number of 
advanced Liberals who, like myself, can see no possible 
connexion between the ethics and principles of the “ Liberal 
cause” and the gross injustices and inequalities of the 
present Budget. But for the moment we are borne down 
in the councils of the “Liberal Party” by the combined 
forces of rancorous fanaticism, cynical opportunism, and 
hopelessly obstinate, if honest, muddle-headedness, which seem 
all-powerful with the Cabinet. 

The “ Liberal cause” appears to me to be well summed up 
in the phrase “ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity.” It is the 
same “cause” as that which the first earnest and thoughtful 
leaders of the French Revolution set themselves to promote. 
We all know what became of that cause when power passed 
away from those first leaders to the Dantons and Desmoulins 
and Robespierres, and other “Men of the Mountain,” who 
made their appeals to the envy and malice and ferocity of all 
the baser and more violent elements of society, and added “ or 
death” to the formula. It perished in a tornado of cruelty 
and wickedness, and that in turn gave place to a régime of 
“blood and iron” which crushed out nearly all useful social 
reform and regeneration for nearly half-a-century. 

Have we any reason to think that the success of Mr. Lloyd 
George's and Mr. Churchill's appeals to the same evil qualities 
of the human heart will produce anything essentially different 
nowadays? I think not. They can only more and more 
divide “ the good fellows” of the country into hostile camps, 
and prevent them from ever comprehending how much more 
they hold in common than they imagine, and that the great 
national problems that now face us cannot be rightly solved 
except by a practical consensus of the best men of all 
purties. 

Mr. Spender, like all the other supporters of the Land- 
taxes, entirely blinks the question of injustice to the owners 
of a species of property which (and the innumerable interests 
in which that have grown up and been created by law) have 
been bought and sold in the open market to the extent of 
very many millions during the last two hundred years and 
more, and are held in the main, not by Dukes, but by 
all sorts and conditions of the general public. He gives no 
ethical reason whatever why this particular class of citizens 
should pay taxes from which their fellow-subjects, however 
wealthy, are exempt. Very likely he may argue, as regards 
the Increment and Reversion Taxes, that they only relate 
to future transactions, and so will not affect present values. 
But this is altogether illusory, for the selling-price is sure 
to become at once less by an estimate of the future impost. 
A well-thought-out scheme of graduated taxation by which 
each man pays out of his surplus income according to its 
amount would be fair ali round, would bring in fur more 





revenue, and would, I am sure, be generally accepted if 
recommended to all classes by appeals to their best feelings 
and impulses on a basis of national brotherhood. To make 
such a scheme practicable and most prolific I am certain 
is not beyond the powers of our best politicians, and Mr. 
Spender, whose great abilities we all admire, would be better 
employed in evolving a practical measure of that kind 
than in trying to make the wrong appear the right.—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. iH. E. 

P.S.—You do well to call attention to Mr. Philip Snowden’s 
disapproval of Mr. Lloyd George’s extraordinary speech, but 
one remark in the former's article from which you quote is very 
striking. It is that Mr. Lloyd George's “ vehement attack on 
the landowners” would be “ appropriate to an ordinary propa- 
gandist,” but that “from a Minister in charge of a Bill 
serious argument and dignified controversy is expected.” 
This is a remarkable illustration of the degraded view of 
political ethics held by even the most high-minded of the 
present Labour leaders. Clearly Mr. Snowden considers that 
the speech did not contain “serious argument,” and that as 
“controversy” it was undignified as well as misleading. But 
he regards it as “appropriate” that “the ordinary propa- 
gandist” (¢.e., the regular public speakers of his party) should 
seek to obtain the votes of the ignorant by similar speeches 
and appeals to envy, hatred, and covetousness. 





THE NEW TAXES ON LAND. 

[To tus Eprror ov tas “ Spectator.” } 
Srr,—Free-traders seem unable to agree about the new land 
taxation. Some say “that it is just”; others, including the 
Spectator, “consider it unjust.” Some, like Lord Avebury 
and other eminent men, believe that the money could be 
justly raised in different ways without departing from Free- 
trade; others, like Mr. Asquith and Sir E. Grey, “ that Tariff 
Reform is the only alternative.” Socialists openly rejoice and 
say “that the system of taxation is quite as good as a Socialist 
Chancellor could bring in at his first attempt.” 

Most people will agree that if a man happens to own land 
which has been made very valuable by the increase of popula- 
tion, or by some other reason with which he had nothing to 
do, he should pay a tribute to the State when this land is sold 
or let at a great increase in value. This, however, would not 
necessitate the enormous expense (probably much under- 
estimated by the Government) of their present plan of valuing 
the whole of the land in the United Kingdom. It could be 
managed by a calculation on the rental value. The Govern- 
ment are going to incur very great expense, which must 
certainly come out of the pockets of the people of this 
country. The Government are going to charge an Un- 
developed Land Duty on a large quantity of agricultural 
land which cannot possibly be built upon for years. This 
must have the effect of still further increasing the heavy 
taxation now levied on our food-producing land, and therefore, 
according to Mr. Asquith himself, on the food grown in this 
country. 

As a regular reader of the Spectator, perhaps you will allow 
me to put forward some views on land taxation. Most people 
who have thought seriously on the subject will agree that 
unless we can revive our agriculture and get many more 
people on to the land, instead of driving them into the slums 
of our great cities, or compelling them to emigrate to 
countries which protect their own industries and working 
people from unfair foreign competition, we must expect the 
fate of ancient Rome, which collapsed for the same reasons. 
Nearly twenty years ago, and long before fate and Mr. 
Chamberlain had driven me into politics, I published a 
pamphlet to show that the condition of our working people 
must necessarily become so bad under what is called Free- 
trade that we must either adopt some form of protecting our 
own industries and working people, combined with preferential 
trading arrangements with the other parts of the Empire, or 
else drift into Socialism. 

The Spectator agrees that a tariff and preference would be 
less injurious than Socialism. It seems to be certain that 
agricultural produce grown in this country is on the average 
taxed to the extent of ten to fifteen pounds on every 
hundred-pounds’-worth produced. This is paid in rates and 
taxes for the upkeep of our country, and the payment is 
divided between local and Imperial taxation. ‘be competing 
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surplus, and sometimes bounty-fed, produce from abroad is not 
tuxed a halfpenny for the upkeep of our country. It bas also 
the advantage of cheap sea-carriage and preferential railway 
rates. The other advantages are that in America, Canada, 
and Australia the taxation on agricultural land is very low. 
In India and China the labour, being coloured, is very cheap, 
and in some cases even in America coloured labour is 
employed. Under our present system, how is our agriculture, 
with heavily taxed land and white British labour, to survive 
in competition with cheap coloured labour or very slightly 
taxed land, and sometimes a combination of both? Japan 
and China are becoming manufacturing nations, and China 
bas just begun to supply us with agricultural produce. Is it 
right and to the advantage of the country that we should 
allow our farmers and their workmen, as well as our manu- 
facturers and their working people, to be ruined by the goods 
produced by the cheap yellow labour of China and Japan, 
willing and able to work for wages ranging from a few pence 
to one or two shillings a day? If this question alone cannot 
be answered in the affirmative, is it not an absolute necessity 
for our working population that their white, and therefore 
more expensive, labour should be protected by a tariff? The 
question as to the justice and ‘advantage of allowing cheap 
coloured labour to compete with our own in our own home 
market has been asked several times in the House of Commons. 
So also bas the question whether it is not a fact that under 
our present system we tax our own productions about 
10 or 12 per cent. for our own home market, and subsidise 
those coming from abroad by allowing them to use it without 
paying a halfpenny. So far there has been no reply. Might 
we have an answer to both questions from the Spectator? 
—I an, Sir, &e., Row.Lanp Hunt. 


[We cannot find space to deal fully with Mr. Hunt's plea for 
Protection, nor can we open our columns to letters on Tariff 
Reform. We of course deny altogether that our people are 
being ruined by the goods sent here by Chinaand Japan. Those 
goods are, in fact, orders for goods to be made bere and sent 
abroad to pay for the products of cheap coloured labour. Even 
the unwearying Chinaman and the ingenious Japanese will not 
send us goods for nothing. (If it is said that we pay in gold, 
and therefore are living on our capital, the answer is easy. 
Our capital has been steadily rising during the period in which 
we are alleged to have been bleeding to death.) That we tax 
agriculture most heavily and most unfairly we agree. Have 
we not protested again and again during the last ten years and 
more against the injustice of our rating system? But though 
this is a great wrong, we shall not put it right by taxing the 
bread of the people.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE BUDGET LAND CLAUSES. 
(To tus Eprtor or tue “Sprcrator.”] 
Srr,—It may seem an ill return for your courtesy, but I am 
tempted to make one or two further remarks on your very 
moderate and conciliatory reply to my letter in your issue of 
August 14th. It is a great thing, at any rate, to have dis- 
covered that this question of land values taxation is not yet 
quite beyond the limits of rational argument. 

Your reply to the Government’s proposals is that every 
man should be taxed on bis income. Well, you will not deny 
that here, at any rate, there is room for honest difference of 
opinion. It is not one of those propositions on which all 
countries agree. In choosing objects for taxation some com- 
munities, indeed, do prefer income; but many otber com- 
munities prefer to distinguish between forms of property, and 
to lay their taxes with some social preference for those kinds 
of private ownership which appear to do least injury to the 
common well-being. In this country the Income-tax gives us 
only a fraction of our revenue, and still even to-day retains 
some touch of its original characteristic as a war-tax. I need 
not recall that it was up to 1874 a tax of a precarious and 
only temporary nature,—abolished after the Napoleonic 
Wars, renewed in 1842, and twice doomed to death by Mr 
Gladstone, first in 1853, and then in 1874. He would be a 
bold Chancellor of the Exchequer who announced that he was 
going to adopt the Income-tax as his chief and almost only 
source of revenue. That seems to me a more revolutionary 
proposal than any put forward by the Government, 

On the other hand, the taxation of luxuries is one of the 
most deeply rooted principles of English finance, and I take 





it that there is no greater luxury than the possession ot 
undeveloped land. The peculiar characteristic of undeveloped 
land is that it isa form of capital which, while growing, ig 
producing no income, and it is therefore impossible to tough 
it by an Income-tax. 

I am glad to find, on refreshing my memory, that these are 
by no means novel propositions. In chap. 2 of Book V. of hig 
famous work, Adam Smith, the “father of Free-trade,” speaks 
as follows :— 

“Ground-rents are a still more proper subject of taxation thay 
the rent of houses.” 

And again, a little further on :— 

“Such a tax would fall altogether upon the owner of ground. 
rent, who acts always as a monopolist and exacts the greatest rent 
which can be got for the use of his ground.” 

That, perhaps, is a slight overstatement of the facts as we 
know them in modern society, but it is a relief to find that 
the very moderate proposals of the Government, which do 
not extend so far as to a universal tax on ground-rents, but 
stop short at a tax on increments and reversions, have the 
sign-manual of Adam Smith. 

In regard to the Duke of Westminster, I would only submit 
that if every owner of leaseholds had applied the letter of the 
law as he applied it in the Gorringe case, the leasehold system 
would long ago have been abolished as an intolerable and 
oppressive anomaly. The best land system in the world is 
only to be saved by the equity of those who administer it,— 
I am, Sir, &e., HaRo_Lp SPENDER. 

47 Campden House Court, W. 

[We deal with Mr. Spender’s letter in our leading columns, 
—ED. Spectator. | 


[To tre Eprror or tus “Serctator.”] 

Srr,—It is disconcerting that so careful and interesting a 
writer on sociology as Mr. Harold Spender should have run 
clean off on these loose Colonial analogies which are not in 
the least relevant to our islands. In Australia and New 
Zealand (and this is hardly less true of Canada) the State has 
built the railways. Without railways what would be the 
worth of the sheep stations in Gippsland or of the great 
wheatfields in South Australia? And the Australian State 
properly says to its settler: “As my railway constructions 
have created the wealth of your farm, you may fairly treat 
me as a partner in your profits.” In Prussia, again, the State 
has acquired the railways, and has apparently greatly reduced 
all freight charges, and therefore the Prussian State says to 
the great manufacturing interests: “If I carry your products 
to the sea at a loss in order to enable you to compete in 
foreign markets, you must contribute a portion of your 
urban increment, because it is I, and not you, who earn it.” 
Delightful New Zealand is, indeed, the real “ Socialist State.” 
If we here were only fifteen hundred years younger, and 
geographically clear out of reach of foreign aggression, and 
if there were an inevitable huge future increment represented by 
the mere growth of population, the results in New Zealand 
might well make many of us Socialists. Why do not our 
Socialists throng to New Zealand ? 

But permit me to touch on one other aspect of the 
“increment” proposal which, though all-important, seems to 
be absolutely neglected. Suppose the present proposal to 
pinch the Dukes had in 1896 been enacted into law, and 
suppose that it could be shown that the Westminster estate 
had since advanced in sterling value 25 per cent., would the 
State consider that because a million of then nominal value 
was now £1,250,000 the State was entitled to one-quarter or 
any portion of the increment? Because if so a great injustice 
would be done. A sovereign is a metal dise of value only for 
what it will purchase, and a million and a quarter of these 
discs have to-day the same purchase-power that a million bad 
in 1896. If you refer to Mr. Augustus Sauerbeck’s monthly 
“Index Numbers,” which were last published in the Times of 
the 9th, the index number for 1896 was 61, and for last month 
752. In other words, seventy-five sovereigns to-day are worth 
a little less than sixty-one sovereigns were in 1896. If, then, 
since 1896 the saleable value of the Westminster estate bas 
not risen in the ratio of 61 to 75, it goes without saying that 
there is no taxable “increment,” and that this Duke is 
positively a poorer man, I have no doubt, from the look of 
the sale-boards in that portion of London, that since 1896 
prices and reuts have actually, and perhaps even nominally, 
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scents 
fallen. So that unless Mr. Lloyd George has some plan 


fix the value of gold, then, in view of that 
porary Anno prices inevitable in the next half-century 
oat of the enormous new gold-supplies, his proposed 
valuations to determine increment valuations most costly to 
the taxpayer may involve also the greatest injustice to urban 
proprietors.—I am, Sir, &e., MoRETON FREWEN. 
Chateau de Vert-Mont, Rueil. 





[To tas Epiron oy Tus “ Srectator.” | 
S1r,—Will you allow an old reader to give a plain recital of 
his experience under the English law reialing to leasehold 
property? The actual figures are altered, but the proportions 
are retained, and the effect of the transactions is as stated. 

Sixty years ago my father took the lease of a house for 
business purposes at a yearly rental of £400. The lease was 
the usual repairing one for seven, fourteen, or twenty years. 
At the end of the last period renewal was asked for, and 
was granted for a fresh twenty-one years at a rental of £800. 
At the end of the second period renewal was only granted for 
fourteen years at a rental of £1,200, and upon the condition 
of the tenant's making structural alterations, the cost of which 
was close upon £1,500. Nine years later the premises were 
pulled down, the effect of this expenditure of £1,500 being, as 
I need not say, largely to increase the compensation obtained 
by the landlord. 

Here, then, we have two men interested in a certain piece 
of property. The one, the landlord, does absolutely nothing, 
spends no single farthing upon or in connexion with the 
property, yet at the end of fifty-one years his income has 
trebled and the capital value has been enhanced by the tenant's 
expenditure. In order to satisfy his landlord, the tenant has 
had to treble, nay, quadruple, his turnover; hence largely to 
increase his working expenses otber than rent; but at the 
end of the period his profit has not increased, partly, of course, 
because of the increased rental, partly also, I admit, because 
competition generally has lowered the rate of profit in his 
line of business. Does not competition, it may be asked, 
affect the landlord? No; it is of the essence of the case that 
the greater the energy, intelligence, and capacity of the 
tenant, the greater the value conferred upon that particular 
piece of property. He makes No. 1 John Street honourably 
known over all the world, and the effect is to tighten the 
chains that bind him to that particular address, to place him 
wholly at the landlord’s mercy. The latter can, and does, say 
to him: Abandon entirely the pecuniary advantages which 
follow from the part possession of this property and leave, 
or almost entirely and pay me my increased rental. The 
first alternative, as those will admit who know what 
sensitive things business connexions and goodwill are, may 
spell ruin. 

I venture to think that the owner of this special kind of 
property—special in that it enables him, without expenditure, 
without liability, without risk, to enrich himself at the expense 
of his tenant, and in proportion as his tenant displays energy 
and capacity—bas no reason to complain of a special tax. In 
the case in question the income from the property has 
trebled; is the account squared when the landlord has paid 
Income-tax upon £1,200 instead of on £400? He is, none 
the less, £760 a year richer without having done anything 
to earn it. Need or should he grumble if a portion of this 
£760 is claimed for public purposes ? 

You may say that my case is exceptional, that urban 
property does not always appreciate in value. True; but in 
that case it will not pay the surtax. But in most parts of 
London property is appreciating in value, and appreciating 
without the landlord contributing or risking anything. No 
other class of the community is in the same position. If we 
are wage- or profit-earners we must work for our income; if 
we derive our income from investments we run the risk of 
diminished dividends, of lost capital; but if we are landlords 
we can sit still and, if we like, sleep; we spend nothing—the 
tenant has to repair—our property cannot disappear, the 
land is always there. Atstated intervals, if all other members 
of the community in general, and our tenant in particular, 
have worked hard and accumulated wealth, we can take the 
lion’s share of that accumulation. If everybody does badly, 
the landlord is no worse off than anybody else; if every- 
body does well, he is in an infinitely better position than 





anybody else. Is it unjust or unfair that he should pay 
for his privileged position?—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Lonpon LEASEHOLDER, 

[Our correspondent’s letter is an argument against the 
leasehold system, and, if valid, should point to the abolition of 
that system rather than to a plan of taxation. If he will 
think the matter out thoroughly, he will find that if 
private property is to be allowed, greater evils will follow 
from restriction than from freedom. It is easy to show by 
hard cases that men who lend money, like those who lend 
land, often exercise their rights barshly ; but would it there- 
fore be just to put a special tax on bankers? The leasehold 
system grew up because it was convenient and economically 
advantageous to the builder. In countries where it does not 
exist the high prices that have to be paid for freeholds prove 
a heavy burden and prevent the provision of bealthy houses. 
After all, no one was compelled to take the original lease. It 
was a voluntary contract. The notion that people who buy a 
lease terminable in, say, twenty years do not look forward to 
the rent being raised is absurd. The fact of termination is 
carefully considered in the price.—Ep. Spectator. | 


[To tus Eprror or trax “ Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—I observe in your remarks of the 14th inst. on the 
valuation scheme, and the abandonment of the tax on “ un- 
gotten minerals” and the substitution of a tax upon mineral 
royalties, that you truly point out that this cannot be defended 
on the ground put forward by Mr. Asquith in his speech on 
the Undeveloped Land Tax. His defence for that tax was 
that it was imposed upon a form of property which had 
hitherto escaped its fair share of taxation. But this cannot 
be alleged with regard to mineral royalties. The owners of 
mineral royalties not only pay their full Income-tax as do 
they on Consols, but they also pay on every penny they receive 
for local taxation, County Council, Poor-rates, and School- 
rates. It is not only Dukes who are owners of mineral 
royalties, but many enterprising coalowners and proprietors 
have paid considerable sums for these just as they might for 
Consols, or investments in chemical or thread works. But 
now, in addition to the Imperial taxes and local taxation, they 
are to pay an additional Is. per pound, making 2s. 2d. per 
pound, on all royalties received, reckoning on the general 
Income-tax of Is. 2d. Many M.P.’s are not aware, seemingly, 
that local taxes are imposed upon mineral royalties, and one, 
Sir Alfred Thomas, the chairman of the Welsh Party, con- 
gratulated Mr. Asquith “that now the grievance of individuals 
drawing their thousands a year, and not paying a penny of 
local taxation, would be put an end to.” Well, I presume in 
Wales and England mineral royalties do, as in Scotland, pay 
on every penny received. On one royalty of which I am 
owner as well as mineral lessee the local and Imperial taxes 
amount to about 20 per cent. of the whole received. What 
security is there now for enterprise of any kind in the future? 
I dread Tariff Reform, and voted as a Free-trader for the 
present Government; but of two evils choose the lesser, and 
the greater evil, in my opinion, is confiscation, and hence 
many will at next Election vote differently. —I am, Sir, &c., 
PROPRIETOR. 





THE COST OF LAND VALUATION. 
{To Tus Eptror or Tux “ Spxcraron.” } 
S1r,—In one of your leaders of last week I think you under- 
state the recurring cost of the Government scheme of land 
valuation in the future. It is quite true that Mr. Asquith 
first put it at £150,000 a year, but he almost immediately 
corrected himself, and said that £300,000 to £400,000 would 
be probable. In the course, however, of his speech he said 
that of the £2,000,000 which would be the total initial cost, 
two-thirds at least would not recur. I therefore asked him 
towards the end of the debate whether the otber third would 
recur; in other words, whether the annual cost might not 
amount to something over £600,000; and he replied that his 
figures were very rough ones, but he hoped it would not be so 
much, though he could not say that it might not be. After 
this statement I think we may be well within the mark in 
looking forward to £600,000 as the minimum, or say 
£15,000,000 capitalised, and this, of course, is apart from the 
expenses of those who would be compelled to contest the 
yaluations.—I am, Sir, X&ec., James F. Hope. 
Heron's Ghyll, Uckfield. 
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TARIFF REFORM IN SCOTLAND. 
(To tux Enorron oF Tae “Sexcraton.”)} 
Srr,—It seems as if Tariff Reformers have never realised two 
things: (1) how small a following they have in Scotland, as is 
shown by all the recent by-elections, Central Glasgow being the 
only one to change its allegiance, and there the election was 
fought in peculiar circumstances; (2) that the Scotch are not 
Socialists, but are still to a very great extent moderate men. 
At present there are about twelve Scotch Unionist M.P.’s, but a 
few years ago they mustered three times this number. Is not 
this an exceedingly alarming situation? Could not the two 
divisions in the Unionist Party here find a field for uniting 
against the predatory foe? It must be apparent to every 
one how all classes in Scotland are still very strongly in 
favour of Free-trade, and would it not be wiser to allow 
Unionists holding the popular views on the Fiscal question to 
stand where Tariff Reformers are always meeting with defeat? 
Or do the leaders of the Opposition prefer that Scotch con- 
stituencies should be represented by politicians like Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Asquith P—I am, Sir, &c., 
Grorce BrupeNneLt Bruce. 
Northern Club, Edinburgh. 





CONFISCATION. 
[To tae Eprror or tae “Srectator.”] 
§S1zr,—The following lines from the Anti-Jacobin are worth 
noting just now :— 
“ By confiscation, in whose sweeping toils 
The Poor Man's pittance and the Rich Man’s spoils, 
Mix’d in one common mass, are swept away— 
To glut the short-liv’d 'l'yrant of the day.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., 


M. 





TNE BUDGET AND GERMAN LAND-TAXES. 
[To Tus Eprron oF rus * Seectaton.”] 
Srr,—In your note on Mr. Harold Spender’s letter in last 
week's issue you rightly remark that Oberbiirgermeister 
Adikes of Frankfurt cannot be regarded as a safe guide in 
matters relating to British finance. But Mr. Spender has 
fallen into the error of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
of the Attorney-General in supposing that there is a real 
resemblance between the Land-taxes of the Finance Bill and 
those of the German towns. The policy of the Government 
cannot be correctly described as “the same policy” as that 
adopted by Fraukfurt, Cologne, and other communes of the 
State of Prussia. Nor can it be said, without qualification, 
that this same policy “has received the Parliamentary 
approval of the Reichstag as an Imperial tax.” All that 
the Reichstag has done is to approve the introduction of a 
Bill between now and April, 1911, which, if passed, would not 
come into operation till April, 1912. But there is very little 
likelihood of such a Bill being in any way similar to the 
Government's Finance Bill. It would probably propose 
contributions to the Imperial Exchequer from the Increment- 
taxes levied by the towns. It must be remembered that at 
present the Increment-duty to which Mr. Spender refers is 
levied by the municipalities in Germany for the purposes of the 
municipalities, and the conditions of assessment vary in 
nearly every one of the towns that have adopted it. No 
inflexible system of increment taxation applicable to the 
whole kingdom, and for Imperial purposes, bas been adopted, 
eo far as I have been able to ascertain, by any European 
country. An active supporter of the Government said to me 
a few days since: “The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
begun at the wrong end.” This is true. It would have been 
far better if the experiment to be tried had been left, in the 
first instance, to some of the local authorities of this country. 
The principle on which the Germans rely is not, as is con- 
stantly repeated by Mr. Asquith and other members of the 
Government, that the value of the land has increased without 
any effort on the part of the owner. This is a merely negative 
ground of justification, and is equally applicable to other 
kinds of property. The only correct principle is a pusitive 
one,— that where it can be shown that the value of land 
has measurably increased by some definite action of the 
municipality, the local authority is entitled to tax that 
increase, and it is allowed in some of the German towns that 
under certain conditions decrement shall be set against 


rt, 
Lecturer on Economic History in the University of Edin. 
burgh, appended to the Report of the Select Committes on 
“The Land Values Taxation, &c. (Scotland) Bill,” occurs the 
following statement :— 

“Tho foundation of the German local revenue system is , 
Communal Tax Law of the 14th July, 1893, which 
operative in 1895. According to this law, the relation of the 
individual to the local community was held to differ jn 
important respects from his relation to the State. His cop. 
tributions to the Empire and the State should be regulated by 
the principle of ability or faculty, and to this end, personal taxes, 
such as the Income Tax, as well as indirect taxes, readily lend 
themselves. In brief, while benefit or payment for services 
rendered must be the chief basis of local taxation, faculty also 
has its place. These special assessments, however, are only raised 
where local expenditure results in a measurable benefit to 
individuals,” 

According to the German system, no elaborate nor costly 
method of valuation is needed, and the conditions of taxation 
are varied to suit the requirements of different districts. The 
region within which taxation is possible is well defined, and 
none of the difficulties attending the Government's unsucceas- 
ful attempts to exempt agricultural land occur. I do not 
suggest the introduction of the German system into this 
country, for the simple reason that it is preferable, and far 
more consonant with British practice, that rates and taxes 
should be levied on income rather than on capital. I desire 
merely to point out that no useful argument can be drawn 
from the example of German towns which is applicable to the 
complicated and untried proposals of the Government.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Puiu Maanvs. 

House of Commons. 





THE LIMEHOUSE SPEECH. 
(To Tug Eorron or tug “Srecraton.”] 

Srr,—One small point seems to be overlooked both by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr. Charles Mallet (Spectator, 
August 14th). The valuation of the Duke of Northumber- 
land's land was made, not by or for him, but in the ordinary 
way by skilled valuers. Valuation for rateable value is child’s- 
play compared with valuation for “site value,” and if, accord- 
ing to their hypothesis, there is so much room for error in the 
one, how much greater will it be in the other? Mr. Mallet 
thinks it a matter of small consequence whether the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said the Duke “demanded” £900, or con- 
sented to accept that sum. I venture to differ from him. 
There can be no doubt that the word “demand” wzs used, 
and every paragraph in the Limehouse speech shows that it 
was intended,—that the speech was a deliberate attack on the 
“classes,” not on the system by which some of them are 
assumed to derive undue benefit. Mr. Mallet, on the other 
hand, rests his complaint on the “system,” which, of course, 
he is fully entitled to do; but this means that he and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer regard the question from totally 
different points of view. ‘The old-fashioned Liberal or 
Radical wishes to amend laws or customs which he regards as 
inequitable. Tbe Socialist wishes to revenge himself on the 
* classes" which, for one cause or another, have aroused his 
enmity, and the pity of it is that many Radicals are uncon- 
sciously playing the game of the Socialist.—I am, Sir, 
Ong JoHN Murray. 
50 Albemarle Street, W. 





FOUL PLAY. 

[To tur Eprron or tue “Seecraron.”] 

Srr,—Honest men of all parties, whether or not they agree 
with you about Land-taxes, will hold that your censure in last 
week's Spectator of Mr. Lloyd George’s speech at Limehouse 
as “shameful and cowardly,” and “sown with recklessness 
and venom,” is not too emphatic. The weighty, though 
guarded, words you quote from Mr. Snowden are but a 
moderate expression of the disgust which all fair-minded 
workmen must feel at the tricks of their self-vaunting 
champion. But what some of us who mix little in politics 
ought, I think, to come forward especially to support is the 
second paragraph of your article dealing with Mr. Lloyd 
George’s words (hitherto less noticed than the rest) about 
dangers in mines. He insinuated (he could hardly dare to 
assert) that somehow the owners of royalties were solely 
responsible for these, and suggested (if there is any coherence 
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———— 
should be enforced, but that neglect of them should be 
compounded by taking more money from one section of those 
interested in the profits ! If defective pit-props are being 
used, must not the Government, through its inspection— 
and possibly the Legislature—share the blame with the 
local superintendence? And what has Mr. Lloyd George 
done, since he saw those props, towards having them changed 
or reinforced? I write as one holding what some might 
think extreme views as to the iniquity of tolerating for 
purposes of profit any avoidable injury or risk to life or 
health. Aud the more deeply our obligations are felt in this 
grave matter, the baser appears the attempt to press it into the 
service of a cadging politician bent on exciting hatred against 
his opponents. This will damage him more than them; yet 
some of them, for the honour of our public life, will be 
generous enough, I think, to wish that speech unsaid. Mr. 
Lloyd George's finance seems to him popular; the more 
popular it is, the more inexcusable on the plea of necessity 
are his ignoble tricks to recommend it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ernest Myers. 





A DUKE'’S DILEMMA. 
[To tae Epiror or Tux “‘Srectator.”} 

Srr,—May a septuagenarian (who is neither a Duke nor—as 
Lord Althorp so delightfully said—an agricultural labourer) 
venture to comment on your interesting article and offer a 
solution in re “ A Duke's Dilemma ” in last week's Spectator ? 

lt takes an admirable line. I quote: “I don’t want to, in 
fact I won't, cut down my charity subscriptions, and I can’t 
bear the idea of dismissing men in myemploy. What I want is 
to be shown some way of making the necessary saving,” &c., &c. 
May I show the way by a suggestion leading to both the 
health and the welfare of those representing great responsi- 
bilities and duties faithfully fulfilled, and who could never be 
suspected of parsimony or inhospitality? I suggest a Society 
of Mutual Co-operation and Help for curtailing by at least 
one-half the large and luxurious meals which we bave our- 
selves, and which are copied in our servants’ halls and house- 
keepers’ rooms, especially with regard to meat (now taken 
three times a day, and other comfortable meals thrown in). 
Oh! butchers, I pray you forgive me. 
ourselves out of this too great luxury, which simply did not 
exist sixty years ago. Shooting luncheons have become 
exaggerated, and should be simplified. The sportsmen would 
shoot straighter with lighter food. 

Iam too ancient to assist in this reform, and I call for a 
leader. I merely aspire to putting this little acorn of economy 
and common-sense in the ground, hoping that more influential 
readers will combine to carry out my scheme, from the big 
castles down to the houses of the smaller squires. There must 
be no exceptions ; we must all combine, and so no complaiuts 
can be made of partiality and parsimony. I would say, in con- 
clusion, that I have no animus against our servants, whose 
devoted and faithful service no one appreciates more grate- 
fully than Ido. This scheme, if carried out, would save many 
sad partings caused by the dismissal of servants, and produce 
a more moderate plan of living which would benefit us 
all, and yet involve no curtailment of our charities.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Nor a VEGETARIAN, 





MR. KEIR HARDIE'’S FACTS. 
(To tax Eptrow or rux “ Sexcraron.” } 
Srr,—In your article on “The Indian Budget” in the 
Spectator of August 14th you quote the following passage 
from a recent book on India by Mr. Keir Hardie :— 

“The amount of taxes raised direct from the peasant is from 
50 per cent. to 65 per cent. of the value of the yield of the land, 
in addition to which they [sic] have to pay local cesses and some 
other small items, so that perhaps not less than 75 per cent. of 
the harvest goes in taxes... .. . What must be the condition of 
& country in which the tax is not 5 por cent. on the profits, but 
75 per cent. on the harvest reaped ?” 

For any one who knows anything about Indian land revenue, 
or even for any one who knows merely the population of the 
country and the total amount raised by land taxation, such a 
statement refutes itself; and probably this is why you have 
not thought it worth refutation. But you will perhaps allow 
me to point out that the Land-tax of British India is about 
Rx. 26,000,000, so that if this sum amounts to even 50 per 
cent. of “the value of the yield of the land,” that value 


We must first correct | 








cannot exceed Rx. 52,000,000. Now the population of British 
India is, roughly, two hundred and forty millions, all of whom 
are fed on the produce of the soil, and whose average annual 
consumption of cereals would, if Mr. Keir Hardie's figures 
were correct, be a trifle under two rupees three annas a head, 
equal at the present rate of exchange to less than three 
shillings! They could, indeed, get as much as this only on 
the assumptions that the whole of the cultivated area is under 
food-crops; that none of the produce is eaten by cattle or 
horses, or exported; and that the population consumes the 
whole of the food grown, including the 50 per cent. taken us 
Land-tax ! 

“What,” in Mr. Keir Hardie’s phrase, “must be the 
condition of a country” in which the author of such mis- 
chievous and almost inconceivably inaccurate rubbish is a 
Member of Parliament, and is regarded by not a few of his 
countrymen as a serious political personage ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Savile Cli. H. C. Inwin. 





CHEDDAR CLIFFS. 

(To THe Eorron oF Tue “Srevraron.”] 
Srr,—Those of us who remember Cheddar Cliffs before the 
quarry was opened on the north side of the road through the 
gorge will agree that the opportunity which now presents 
itself to the men of Somerset to save that beautiful scene 
from further desecration ought not to be lost. It is, I fear, 
true that Cheddar is not immortalised by any of our great 
poets. Certainly when Longfellow was compiling bis book of 
poems of places he was unable to ascertain any passage in 
which Cheddar had been celebrated; but the natural poetry of 
that gorge, with its silver bastions, purple dark or silver white 
to heaven, haunts the memory of all who have ever passed 
through it. We who have witnessed that quarry grow in all 
its hideousness of débris, and have seen the detritus of the 
great fall of rock, when, in consequence of blasting and 
quarrying three years ago, fifty thousand tons of rock weve 
displaced, and remember how magnificent mountain walls, 
where now is grassless refuse, rose out of sloping turf 
and flowering grass, must echo Professor Boyd-Dawkins's 
words in his recent address to the Archacological Society of 
Somerset :— 

“When [I first knew this gorge it was beautiful grass right 
away down to where the houses begin, and now I find a hideous 
scar which represents a quarry, and I quite wonder that the 
inhabitants round here have not had sufficient patriotism to 
prevent such vandalism. ..... I really hope that for the credit 
of Cheddar and for the credit of the country at large, this horrible 
desecration of Cheddar will be put an end to.” 

Through the exertions of the National Trust for Places of 
Historic Interest or Natural Beauty Professor Boyd- 
Dawkins's wish may become fact, if only there are a thousand 
people in Somersetshire willing to pay a sovereign, or two 
hundred people willing to pay £5. For arrangements have 
been made with the owner of the quarry, though the lease 
cannot be cancelled for three years, to secure his portion 
of the Cheddar Cliffs for all time. The two adjacent 
owners either side of him have assured us that they have no 
present intention of allowing quarries to be opened on their 
land. We have reason to believe that the saving of this 
middle portion of the cliffs will go far to strengthen their 
hands in the desired direction of leaving well alone. There is 
no reason at all that such stone as is required for the purpose 
of road-mending should not be obtained elsewhere ; but no one 
who knows the friability of the stone can possibly look upon 
Cheddar limestone as an ideal road-metal, and the great 
dust-cloud-compellers, the motor-cars, have certainly not 
added to its popularity. 

Meanwhile it remains for lovers of the finest limestone gorge 
in Great Britain to band together and determine that our 
children’s children shall enjoy what their forefathers bave 
enjoyed “secure from rash assault.” The National Trust 
feela that it is not only Somersetshire that can justly be 
appealed to; but those who know how both from Bristol on 
the one hand, and from Weston-super-Mure ou the other, 
visitors come to enjoy the solemn beauty of the Cheddar 
defile may naturally look to those neighbourhoods especially 
to contribute to so patriotic a cause. 

Will you allow me to say that donations should be sent 
either to myself, or to Nigel Bond, Esq., secretary to the 
National Trust, 25 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W., aud 
that cheques should be drawn in favour of the National Trust 
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and crossed “ National Provincial Bank of England” ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., H. D. RAwns.Lry. 


Crosthwaite Vicarage, Keswick. 


[Canon Rawnsley and the Society for whom he speaks— 
the National Trust—have done splendid work already, but 
they ean hardly accomplish anything finer than saving 
Cheddar Cliffs from destruction. There isno more magnificent 
piece of rock scenery in these islands, and even the great 
mountain regions of the Continent can show nothing more 
exquisite. Size does not produce beauty, or even grandeur, in 
Nature any more than in art. If every man and woman who 
has seen and felt the charm of the Somersetshire limestone 
gorge, and can afford a guinea, will send it to the National 
Trust, Cheddar will be saved.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





PROFESSOR AYTOUN AND SYDNEY DOBELL. 


[To tae Eprror or tue “Spxctrator.”)} 
Srr,—On p. 21 of the Memoir of Principal Story, lately 
reviewed in the Spectator, the following anecdote is extracted 
from his diary :— 

“March 17th (1854): Aytoun and Gander Rednag.—This refers 
to Aytoun, who used to make me walk down from College with 
him, telling me an absurd anectode of Sydney Yendys (Dobell), 
whom he had satirised as Gander Rednag, and who very foolishly, 
on meeting Aytoun in society, and being asked if he would be 
introduced to him (Aytoun standing by), said loudly, ‘ No, Sir, 
no. I am “Gander Rednag,”’ to which Aytoun replied, with a 
look of mild astonishment, ‘But who is Gander Rednag ?’” 


This “ anectode,” as tt is told, is so eminently uncharacteristic 
of the man of whom it is told, Sydney Dobell, whose sweet- 
ness of temper, courtesy, and magnanimity impressed all who 
knew him, that I looked up the incident, as told by himself 
at the time, in a letter to a brother. I enclose what may 
certuinly be taken as the authentic version :— 


“Speaking of Professors, (it concludes), reminds me of an 
excellent joke (but I valued it as being something better than a 
joke) I had with Professor Aytoun the night before. You 
remember he abused me in last ‘ Blackwood,’ and called me 
‘Gander Redney,’ a squib on ‘Sydney Yendys.’ He and I wereat 
a party, but had not come in contact. As Iwas bidding Mrs. 
good-bye near the door, Aytoun came upalso on his way out. Dr. 
Simpson seized him, and introduced us. Aytoun looked puzzled 
and amused, and was profoundly polite, but was obliged to follow 
the ladies of his party, who had already left the room. I stepped 
after him, and clapping him on the shoulder, said, ‘'The Dr. did 
not introduce us perfectly just now—he omitted some of my styles 
and titles—you probably know me better as Gander Redney.’ 
How his eyes twinkled! and Simpson told me afterwards that at 
the bottom of the stairs he told the story with roars of laughter.” 
—P. 342 of “ The Life and Letters of Sydney Dobell,” published 
in 1878 by Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

E. J. 


—I am, Sir, X&e., 








DO ANIMALS REASON ?P 
[To tue Epiron or tue “Srectator.”] 

Sir,—Mr. E. S. Robertson’s letter in the Spectator of 
June 26th reminds me of a little rough mongrel terrier I once 
had. She would beg for food; but would also sit up and beg 
at the foot of a tree up which she had chased a squirrel or a 
monkey. I saw her do this on any number of occasions; and 
years of negative results had apparently no power to teach 
her that the case of a squirrel up a tree was not on all-fours 
with that of a biscuit on a tea-table. Now, did her begging 
for squirrels and monkeys indicate reasoning power or a total 
lack of it ?—I am, Sir, &c., A. B. B. 


[To tus Eprron oF tue “Specrator.”] 
§1r,—My poodle is very fond of carrying about a stick which 
he expects me to throw for him. The other day I was 
walking by a stream and he wanted to drink. He went into 
the stream and put down the stick, which at once floated 
away. When he had finished drinking and could not find it, 
he came to me and quite plainly asked me to find it for him. 
I showed it to him some yards down the stream. About a 
quarter of an hour later he wanted to drink again. This time, 
though we were walking down stream, he deliberately turned 
round with his head up stream, put the stick down so that it 
rested against his fore-legs, drank at his ease, and picked up 
his stick again. Was this mere coincidence or was it reasoning? 
Had he argued from what happened on the first occasion how 
to prevent it happening again? His action on the second 


occasion was very deliberate.—I am, Sir, X&c., 
R. ACLAND-TROYTE. 





a 
[To tax Eprror or tas “ Srecraton.” | 

Sir,—The illustration of the cow licking the stuffed skin of 
her dead calf is quoted in humorous vein by your reviewer 
in the Spectator of June 5th, of Mr. Brewster's article 
In this part of Brazil it is a common happening. The cot 
will not allow herself to be milked unless she have her calf 
tethered to her fore-feet, to lick the while. There is some- 
times difficulty when the calf arrives at the unruly age, and 
refuses to be tied to his mother’s apron-strings; there jg 
always trouble if the calf dies. Like the farmer who was 
a “practical psychologist,” we also have had to delude the 
cow by stretching the calf’s skin, well rubbed in with salt, 
on a carpenter's bench, which bears no resemblance to the 
departed. But so long as the salt is rubbed in, even 
when the licking has reduced the skin to a mere 
connected series of holes, the cow continues to give milk, 
though she cannot eat as much of ber child's “innards” as 
did the cow of the story. The duration of the mother’s milk 
for that season is usually determined by ourselves, when the 
skin bas begun to smell anything but “right.” 

There is a curious friendship often seen here between a horse 
anda sheep, which will become inseparable companions day and 
night, the sheep following the horse even on long journeys, 
and bleating painfully if left at home. It will always be sold 
with the horse if the horse change hands. When grazing it 
is ever at the horse's fore-feet, nose to nose, and is supposed 
to warn him off poisonous weeds and grasses.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

ErHeL N. BEnsvsay. 

Ouro Preto Gold Mines, Minas Geraes, Brazil. 





[To THs Epiror or Tus “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—We brought from Scotland a collie about six months 
old. He was allowed, like several of the pets you have 
mentioned, to be with us at the breakfast-table, but never to 
be fed in the dining-room. This rule was strictly enforced 
by my daughter, who is a stickler for the proprieties. I was 
the only member of the family who ever broke over the rule. 
And often when I offered him a tempting bone he would glance 
across the table, and if he caught the forbidding eye he would 
resist the temptation. It became quite an excitement, day 
after day, to see ‘Rab’ refuse to take anything from my hand 
while she was looking at him. But one morning sbe left the 
table abruptiy. ‘Rab’ followed her into the hall and 
watched her till she had closed the door of her study. Then 
he scampered back, nudged my elbow, and with significant 
gestures more canino, said plainly: “ Now is our time!” 
seized the bone, and was soon crunching it with the greatest 
satisfaction. 

I am sorry to spoil a good story. But this daughter of 
mine is now Professor of Philosophy and Psychology in 
Wellesley College, and in several articles, especially in the 
address published in the Proceedings of the Congress of 
Science and Art at the St. Louis Exposition in 1904, has dis- 
cussed animal psychology at considerable length. The same 
article was republished in the British Journal of Psychology, 
Vol. I, p. 262, 1905. And yet, alas! notwithstanding her 
intimacy with ‘Rab’ and her observance of his intelligence 
for years, she rejects the theory of reason and accounts 
for everything by what she calls imitative memory.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Wo.tcorr CALKINS. 

Newton, Mass. 

[We sympathise with ‘Rab’ and Mr. Calkins. But, as we 
are not under the “awful eye” of the Professor, we mean 
to enjoy to the full the belief that animals reason.—Ep. 


Spectator. ] 
COUNTRY NAMES OF FLOWERS. 


[To THe Eprror or THE “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—I have been very much interested in the article on 
country names of wild flowers in last week's issue. But 
surely “eggs-and-bacon” is the bird’s-foot trefoil, Lotus 
corniculatus. I have known it by that name for fifty years 
at least.—I am, Sir, &c., R. ScRIVEN. 
Castle Ashby, Northampton. 





(To tue Epitor oF tar “ Spectator.” 
Srr,—Can any of your readers say how it has come about 
that the English Martagon lily (which, by the way, grows 
wild in a remote part of the Forest of Dean and may be 
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indigenous there) bears the quaint name of “Turn-again- 
gentlemen pT am, Sir, &c., WwW. L. M. 

[Is “ Start-up-and-kiss-me,” we wonder—we have not as yet 
been able to identify the flower, but the name appears in our 
Elizabethan literature—of the same family as the flower 
named by our correspondent P—Ep. Spectator. } 


(To tHe Epiror ov tue “Specrator.”] 

Sir,—I read with much interest the article in the Spectator of 
Jast week on the “ Country Names of Flowers,” and wonder if 
any correspondent would draw up a list of plants which are 
supposed—when come in contact with—to produce certain 
maladies. For instance, we have hay-fever, privet cough, 
primula eczema, narcissus influenza, und daffodil fingers. 
What others are there? By the way, you might add to your 
list of country names the (somewhat satirical !) one of “ Devil- 
in-a-bush ” for “ Love-in-a-mist.”—TI am, Sir, &c., 


R. E. C. 


(To tax Eprron or tue “Sprcrator.”) 
Srr,—The old country names of flowers must vary greatly 
with the locality in which they are stndied. In Essex thirty 
years ago the names common among the country people did 
not correspond with those mentioned in your article of 
August 14th. <Adonis-flower—not a country name this—was 
then the scarlet pheasant-eye; paigles was used all over East 
Anglia for cowslips, and cowslips were oxlips. Bachelor's 
buttons were white stitchwort, lady-smocks nightingales, 
purple orchids cuckoos, speedwell bird’s-eyes, while butter- 
and-eggs was the yellow toadflax. Shakespeare's flower-names 
are, of course, Western Midland, while in the North Country 
another series would be expected to prevail.—I am, Sir, &c., 
M. Bramston. 





THE LATE FATHER TYRRELL. 
(To tae Evrror oF tar “Srecraron.”]) 
Sir,—As a biographical memoir of Father Tyrrell will soon be 
in course of preparation, I shall be greatly obliged if any of your 
readers who have letters from him will kindly give me the oppor- 
tunity of seeing them. The greatest possible care will be taken 
of all letters sent me, and they will be returned to their owners 
as soon as copies have been taken of them. 

I take this opportunity of pointing out that as I am now 
responsible for all publications of letters written by Father 
Tyrrell, it will be necessary for any one having such letters to 
obtain my permission before publishing them.—I am, Sir, &c., 

M. D. Perre, 
Literary Executor to Father Tyrrell. 

Mulberry House, Storrington, Pulborough. 





NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
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POETRY. 
— ——— 
THE CHILDREN'S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND. 
A WIND awakens with the day 
And sings a tune, 
And all the waves in yonder bay 
Will hear it soon, 
And leap and laugh the children’s way 
From morn till noon, 
Till baby waves come home from play 
To rest at noon. 


My heart awakens with the day 
And hears the tune, 

And little children fain to play 
Will hear it soon, 

And fill the sands of yonder bay 
From morn till noon, 

Till little feet come home from play 
To rest at noon. 





Alas! for those who long to play 
But hear no tune, 

Who miss the joy at break of day, 
The rest at noon— 

O! you who own each golden day 
With sun and moon, 

Suffer the little ones to play 
He asks the boon. 








BOOKS. 


ee 


HIGHER EDUCATION OF BOYS.* 

Tue authors of this book, pleading a lack of personal 
authority, which is unnecessary in view of what they 
regard as the urgency of their subject, set forth a majestic 
scheme of reform for the bigher education of boys. We 
disagree profoundly with the more important part of it, 
which deals with what we in England call “ public schools” ; 
but the conclusions are based on such wide investigation 
that, whetber one disagrees with some of the conclusions 
as strongly as we do, or whether one thinks a heaven-born 
scheme hus leaped from the heads of the authors, every 
one interested professionally in the higher education of 
boys will do well to read this book. Quite apart from 
the main thesis of the authors, there is a large number 
of essays by other hands which are of great value. We 
may mention specially that by the Rev. S. R. James, Head- 
Master of Malvern, on “Moral and Religious Teaching,” 
and that by Mr. J. L. Paton, High-Master of the Manchester 
Grammar School, on “The Secondary Education of the 
Working Classes.” The book is dedicated to Professor 
Michael E. Sadler. 

The authors prepare the way for their proposition by a 
review of secondary education in England, France, Germany, 
and America, The chapter on America is by Mr. C. J. 
Hamilton, who was secretary to the Mosely Commission. Not 
only is our secondary and higher education less scientific 
in most respects than that of Germany and France, but 
a noticeably smaller number of boys are receiving it,—~ 
a fact proved to humiliation in the well-known Report 
by Professor Sadler on Secondary and Higher Education 
in Essex. But the glaring defects which disfigure the 
scientific teaching of France, Germany, and America always 
prevent us, we must confess, from falling into too great a 
despondency over our own system. ‘The teaching in the 
French lycées is admirable, but the schools are still commonly 
overcrowded; the life is rigid and formal, and, as it were, 
martial, to such a degree that the boys’ sense of subjection 
smothers the very salutary notion that they themselves are 
responsible coadjutors in the successfal administration of the 
school; there is no authoritative provision for moral or 
religious instruction; and it is rare for the physical develop- 
ment and recreation of the boys to be considered. In short, 
if “character” is the greatest possession of a nation, we have 
got a good start from France in spite of our arrears on the 
intellectual side. The authors freely admit our superiority in 
training the character and the body, but we cannot think that 
the general effect of their book is to write down enough on 
the credit side in this respect. Self-depreciation is our 
national babit, and it does more good than harm no doubt; but 
a Frenchman reading this book—for a Frenchman, not having 
the same habit, takes other people's estimates of themselves 
literally—would conclude that British education was in the 
last stage of disrepair, and was doing little to save the country 
from a well-merited doom. But after all it is on Germany 
much more than on France that the eyes of reformers are 
fixed. In Germany education is desired and admired for its 
own sake, and as this is not true in England, it constitutes a 
wide difference in the outlook of the German nation and our 
own. Yet eyen in Germany, though religious and moral 
teaching is not abandoned by the State, the boy is oppressed 
by too much work and too little play. He is over-intel- 
lectualised, and is not encouraged to learn to govern. Why 
should he be? For the opportunities for exercising the 





* The Higher Raucation of Boys in England, . f Cyril Norwood, M.A., Head- 
Master of Bristol Grammar School, and Arthur H, Hope, M.A., late Assistant- 
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ability to lead one’s fellow-men are limited in an autocratic 
and aristocratic bureaucracy. In America the worship of 
education is perhaps even greater than’ in Germany, but the 
result, to our thinking, is spoiled by numerous eccentricities. 
It is impossible, however, even to summarise the review of 
secondary and higher education at home and abroad. The 
reader will find in these chapters a very useful, if incomplete, 
work of reference. 

When we come to the proposed reforms in English public 
schools, we feel that the authors have at last arrived at the 
desired point to which all their roads led.. Here is what they 
were “ bursting” to suy, and a new vigour, as well as a savage 
and sometimes almost impertinent indignation (facit indig- 
natio librum, as they remind us), appears in the narrative. 
In brief, what they want is State responsibility in the 
conduct of every. public school. They say that they do not 
want any school to lose its independence, but they do want 
every public school to be saved from its isolation. We 
fear that the loss of the second would often involve the 
loss of the first. Remember that the State has an extremely 
heavy hand. When it imposes its imprint, it flattens out 
many characteristic features. But before criticising we must 
let. the authors state their object in tlitir own words :— 

“Since in the future the supervision of income and expenditure 
would devolve upon the State, as the legal controller of public 
property and endowments devoted to education, in spite of the 
salaries of the assistant-masters being greatly improved and the 
teaching equipment modernised, a sound economy of finance 
would certainly result in a considerable reduction of the cost of 
a Public School training, to the advantage both of the parent, 
now often sorely taxed, and of the Public Schools themselves, 
since they would gain in usefulness what they lost in exclusive- 
ness. That immediate State support, as well as permanent State 
guidance, is needed by these schools to-day, is obvious to any one 
who knows the precarious financial position of many of them, 
often crippled with debt and sensitive to the smallest ebb of trade 

rosperity. As time goes on, they might well take up again the 

écal character which they have lost, and regain their contact 
with life by sharing the boy’s education with his home. In any 
case they cannot be allowed to persevere in an antinational policy 
through refusing State control. Some ten years ago a great 
majority of their Headmasters definitely promised a Board of 
Education representative that they would welcome inspection, 
and if the present law on Endowed Schools only authorises 
inspection of premises, and not of teaching, then the law must 
be altered. Force, however, should be unnecessary if only the 
Public Schools will realise that a persistence in the old attitude 
of baronial self-sufficiency will mean ultimate stranding in a 
backwater, while the*national vessel of Secondary Education sails 
gaily past them, and by its combination of a moderate tariff with 
every modern improvement draws from them most of their 
present connection.” 

The authors are no doubt excellent educationists, but they 
are very curious political economists. They write as though 
the State could put down the money they require and no one 
be a penny the worse, while the public schools still provided 
the education which parents wish for their sons. It is very 
unlikely, however, that these two conditions could be fulfilled 
simultaneously. If education is to cost more, the taxpayers 
will not be able to escape paying more; but when the public 
schools have ceased to be just what they are, parents who now 
send their sons to them because they approve of them will 
very likely want to “ contract out” of the national system as 
much as ever, and will be less able than before to afford it. 
For the purse of the State is the pockets of the taxpayers. 
What the authors do not in the least appear to recognise is 
that the use of public schools is, as we have said, simply a 
“contracting out.” A parent chooses a particular school, 
after much thought, because its traditions, its methods, and 
the personality of its masters have his sympathy and con- 
fidence, and he is willing to pay whatever may be necessary 
for the privilege. If he has to pay a higher rate for the 
reformed national education, he may indeed buy a public- 
school education, which would be included in that scheme, 
cheaper than now, but it does not follow that he would be as 
well satisfied with it; and if he still wished to “contract out,” 
the total cost would be considerably heavier. 

As to the catalogue of defects in our public schools set out 
by the authors, we agree that many of them are notorious, 
and ought to be remedied. The teaching profession is 
beginning to suffer from the same dearth of intelligence 
among its recruits as has for some years afflicted the Church. 
Of course the low pay is the explanation. To get good brain- 
work you must pay “good money,” although we remember 





Army in that they attract an appreciable number of men who 
like the life and the comparatively easy labour, and are willing 
to accept low pay in the circumstances. We hold that the 
pensions system ought also to be developed. Several public 
schools have such systems, but the pensions are not good 
enough. In one school with which the present writer is familiar 
an assistant-master may deposit sums in the pensions fund up 
to the amount of £100 in any one year, and on this capital he 
receives interest at 4 per cent. When he retires he withdraws 
his capital, and a quarter of whatever amount it may be is added 
to it. Wedonot say that this is by any means enough, but 
here is the nucleus of a scheme which should develop. Such 
a fund would be certain to receive benefactions from time to 
time, because concern for the dignity of their school is an 
extraordinarily strong sentiment with both masters and boys, 
We fear that if a greater uniformity were introduced into 
| public schools—the authors deny that it would be introduced 
by State control, but we remain unconvinced—much of the 
intense patriotism would be killed. Uniformity among public 
schools would be like cosmopolitanism among the present 
nations. Again, we agree that scholarships have become 
widely diverted from their true use,—that of helping poor 
boys to receive an education which they could not otherwise 
afford. 

If the inspection of public schools were intellectually 
efficient it would surely injure the responsibility of the 
Head-Master, and if it were not efficient it would be 
foolish. Would supervision by the Board of Education, and 
the inevitable imposition of certain broad principles, tend 
to produce a man like Arnold of Rugby, or a man like 
Lacordaire of Soréze, about whom Matthew Arnold wrote in 
A French Eton? The good Head-Master is a benevolent 
despot; a school predicates peculiar personal relations as 
much as the Army and the Navy do; but we cannot believe 
that benevolent despots of the right sort for -public schools 
would flourish under bureaucratic rule. Moreover, where are 
the proper inspectors of public schools to come from? Do 
the authors think that a heavy crop of Matthew Arnolds 
would spring up to meet the demand? Or do they think that 
if it did the Matthew Arnolds would be acceptable inspectors 
to the public schoola? When the authors face the logic of 
their scheme in detail, it seems to us that they have to whittle 
a good deal of it away. They find that the Associations 
of Head-Masters and Assistant-Masters are impotent bodies, 
Perhaps,—but need they be so? We have not room to say 
more than this. At all events, the book should be read, for 
it stimulates, whether to dissent or assent. 





AN EMPIRE IN PAWN.* 
Mr. A. J. Wrison has collected some of his essays which 
have appeared—mainly in the Investor's Review—during the 
past twenty years. Old as some of them are, he considers 
their moral relevant to present questions, and, though the 
manner of phrasing it may be old-fashioned, we are disposed 
to agree with him. The whole book seems to breathe the 
atmosphere of a different age. Mr. Wilson preaches truths 
which are not fashionable, and his errors—for in our eyes 
there are many errors—are equally aloof from the current 
taste. But the work is valuable just because it is unfushion- 
able. Counsels of prudence are not palatable to the spend- 
thrift, and the man who has the courage to warn us that we 
are living on our capital is doing a great public service, 
however grossly be may blunder in details. During the whole 
of a long and honourable life Mr. Wilson has preached what 
we may call the economics of the older Radicalism. The new 
Radicalism accepts scarcely one of these principles, and is 
all for munificence where the older school stood for caution. 
Hence Mr. Wilson reads a lesson as much, if not more, to 
moderns of his own nominal political faith as to those 
sinister creatures, Tories and Imperialists, against whom he 
has always waged war. Our first complaint against him is 
that he has mixed up politics too much with his economics, 
so that perversity in the one sphere does much to weaken 
good sense in the other. For example, in the Indian 
chapters along with some sound financial criticism there is 
combined a good deal of fantastic political doctrine,—doctrine 
which very few among the most advanced Radicals seriously 








that to some extent it is fair to compare the schools with the 
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hold. A second complaint concerns the style. Mr. Wilson 
writes a kind of Carlylese, which is sometimes very effective, 
but often a littl absurd, because it is several degrees too high 
for the subject-matter. It is so consistently overstrained that 
sometimes it gives the impression of illiteracy. Mr. Wilson 8 
dithyrambics really defeat their own end, and often read like 
a parody of himself. It is the defect of his earnestness, but 
it is a real defect. Finally, he very much overstates his case on 
the merits. If he had stuck to the proposition that we borrow 
far too much and far too fast, he would have been on safe 
ground; but to argue that “debt is a cancerous disease and 
morally deadly in the course of time alike for the nation and 
the individual” is to invite incredulity. Occasionally Mr. 
Wilson seems to suggest that all capital expenditure which is 
not paid out of income is economically unsound, and that a 
loan for so-called “reproductive expenditure” is a form of 
swindle. This would be the policy of the “stocking-foot ” with 
a vengeance. Of course Mr. Wilson does not mean anything 
of the kind. He recognises quite clearly the value of credit 
properly used ; indeed, his admirable chapter on “Some 
Aspects of Modern Banking” is as good an exposition of 
the matter as we could wish. But in his rdle of a prophet of 
hard things he is always tempted to exaggerate, and often 
falls. 

Before passing to the merits of the book we must regret- 
fully notice the Indian chapters, which in our opinion should 
never have been republished. To any one who knows any- 
thing of Indian affairs they must appear most mischievously 
inaccurate. The first is a review, twenty-seven years old, of the 
Stracheys’ famous book on Indian finances and public works. 
It is reissued as if it were, or had ever been, a fair summary of 
Britain’s work in India. With one or two of the criticisms 
on public finance we agree, but they are overlaid with masses 
of doctrinaire absurdity. It is simple nonsense to argue that 
the Indian native is economically worse off because of the 
British occupation. Mr. Wilson points to the famine figures ; 
but what of the famines in the days of Akbar? Periodical 
famines are inevitable in the case of a vast agricultural 
population dependent upon good seasons, and we have done 
much to.limit the hazard. He calls the moneylender a 
“harpy largely of our breeding.” So he is in a sense, since 
we have established law and order; but does Mr. Wilson 
prefer the old way of dealing with that gentleman? It is 
not true to say that “nearly all the capital engaged in foreign 
trade is in the hands of the alien race.” The comments on 
the collection of land revenue are grossly unfair. The assess- 
ment is most carefully revised every few years, and is, on the 
whole, as equitable a system of land taxation as has ever been 
devised. Mr. Wilson sneers at the Civil Service. “ When 
they do not die or become invalided these untaught youths 
exhibit their contempt for the natives by helping to govern 
them a few years and then rush back home for a holiday.” 
He thinks that French dependencies “develop an enthusiasm 
for France almost totally unknown within British India.” 
He wants to see Indian Members elected by Indian voters 
sitting in the House of Commons! Mr. Wilson is, of course, 
entitled to hold any fantastic political opinions he pleases, 
but he cannot expect the ordinary man to do justice to his 
really sound criticisms of Indian borrowing and national 
accounting when he finds them mixed up with stuff like this. 
He asks indignantly why we have worried about a Russian 
invasion of India when Russian statesmen declared that 
nothing was further from their minds; and he sneers at the 
fuss caused by the appearance of a ragged Bedouin on the 
banks of the Suez Canal. This was written in 1882; we have 
not forgotten, if Mr. Wilson has, all that the said Bedouin 
has meant since that date. 


In dealing with Australasian finance Mr. Wilson is on surer 
ground, the more so becanse he is animated with a real good- 
will to our oversea Colonists. A load of Debt equivalent to 
£280 per family is a heavy burden to carry. He admits that 
good use has been made of the loans, that the land has been 
developed at express speed, and that much of the money 
borrowed has been spent on reproductive expenditure. But 
this express speed in piling up indebtedness is just the 
danger, for it tends to make borrowing, not a matter for an 
emergency, but a staple. Instead of clearing themselves of 
the load, they xre apt to increase it. Some of the securities, 
too, are wasting. The proceeds of land sales have been 








generally treated as current income instead of as a fund for 
Debt redemption. Again, 

“the spending of loans upon public works has maintained the 
rate of wages at an abnormally high pitch, and made the working 
men a pampered class in most of these settlements. So powerful 
are these men that they tend everywhere to become the masters 
of their country’s destinies, and one of the ways in which they 
have displayed their power is in discouraging immigration.” 

We have been especially struck by Mr. Wilson's examination 
of the economics of New Zealand land settlement, which on 
his figures seems very dubious policy. All these chapters 
are well worth reading, for the Imperialist as well as for 
those of the author's own school of thought. Sound economic 
principles are as much needed in the development of an 
Empire as in a private business, and the danger is the greater 
in the larger scheme, since grandiose politics are too apt to 
be tuken as a substitute. 

We can only mention Mr. Wilson's examination of the dark 
places of Rhodesian finance. Like him, we detest and distrust 
all government of new lands by means of “ chartered” com- 
panies. Excellent, too, is his apologue from Rabelais; his 
short paper on Mr. Gladstone; his sound and illuminating 
study of modern banking practice; and his discussion of the 
ethics of “ Professional Directors.” But of all the chapters 
we would rank highest those which point out the fallacies of 
both Protection and Preference, and their essential connexion 
with an extravagant social policy. The total expenditure on 
armaments and Socialism together, he says, gives us a Budget 
of war magnitude in time of peace. The emergency, under 
the new finance, hus become the normal state. “Sooner or 
later,” Mr. Wilson writes, “unless this expenditure can be 
reduced, we shiil be driven back upon a Customs tariff as the 
only means whereby enough revenue can be raised without 
at once provoking domestic turmoils and bitter opposition.” 
The new-school Radical is the ally of the Protectionist 
reactionary, and we vastly prefer Mr. Wilson and the older 
school :— 

“ Amid all this fret and fever of madness, no serious thought is 
ever bestowed upon the fate of the humble taxpayer in the 
serene atmosphere of a Government spending department. The 
people live and toil and pay taxes for its benefit. ..... And by 
way of a soothing syrup to his ruffled sensibilities, a Socialistic 
old-age pension scheme is started, the money for which under 
existing conditions will soon have to be borrowed. That is what 
we are coming to—increases in the National Debt to pay for 
what is called the maintenance of peace, such exhaustion of the 
tax-paying capacity of the nation as will render it helpless 
should a real struggle for supremacy arise between rival 
Governments.” 





IMPERIUM ROMANUM.* 


THE two words that stand at the head of this article are 
familiar to all schoolboys, and most of us would, no doubt, 
still be able to trace upon a map the general limits of the 
Roman Empire. But the nature of that Empire, as it affected 
during the first three centuries of our era the lives and 
fortunes of a large proportion of mankind, is perhaps less 
commonly understood, and at a time when the term 
“Imperial” is much in use the appearance of a second 
English edition of Mommsen’s history of The Provinces of 
the Roman Empire seems to deserve more than a passing 
notice. It is not, it is true, an entertaining work; it presents, 
as its author states, “no charms of detail, pictures of feeling, 
or sketches of character,” but demands “to be read, as it is 
written, with self-denial,” while the style of the translator is 
too often heavy, awkward, and obscure. The book suffers also 
from the fact that Mommsen, while examining the separate 
history of each province, nowhere states clearly the general 
results of his inquiry, but leaves the reader to form his own 
conclusions as to the large principles of Roman government, 
None the less it is, as Mr. Haverfield terms it, “a wonderful 
book,” which “sums up a vast and multifarious mass of 
detail,” and so enables us “to discern the true character of 
the Empire.” We pass in these volumes from the scandals 
and intrigues of the Palatine into the world of common life. 
We put aside Tacitus, Suetonius, and “the so-called authori- 
ties,’ who too often “tell us what deserved to be suppressed 
and suppress what there was need to tell.” It is not in 
their pages or in the biographies of Emperors, but “in the 
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agricultural towns of Africa, in the homes of the vine- 
dressers on the Moselle, in the flourishing townships of 
the Lycian mountains, and on the margin of the Syrian 
desert that the work of the Imperial period is to be 
sought and found.” For during three hundred years 
throughout all the countries that border the Mediterranean, 
throughout Gaul, and even in remote Britain, there reigned 
“the peace of Rome.” The rude and populous nations of the 
North made, indeed, ceaseless efforts “to pass Rhene or the 
Danaw,” while beyond the Euphrates the Parthian Monarch 
remained always threatening and aggressive; but within the 
limits of the Empire, as fixed by the wise prudence of 
Augustus, there was an assured repose united with a material 
prosperity such as many of the countries which it embraced 
have hardly known since. “If,” says Gibbon, “a man were 
called to fix the period ..... . during which the condition 
of the human race was most prosperous, he would, without 
hesitation, name that which elapsed from the death of 
Domitianus to the accession of Commodus,” and Mommsen 
echoes his remark with curious emphasis. “If an angel of 
the Lord,” he writes, ‘‘ were to strike the balance whether the 
domain ruled by Severus Antoninus was governed with the 
greater intelligence and the greater humanity at that time or 
in the present day, whether civilisation and national prosperity 
have since that time advanced or retrograded, it is very 
doubtful whether the decision would prove in favour of the 
present.” 

The truth which the two great historians of Rome thus 
assert with a single voice, and of which these volumes give 
the detailed proof, is too remarkable, we think, to be neglected. 
For assuredly that Imperial rule under which “the desert” 
seemed almost “to rejoice and blossom” was neither gentle 
nor philanthropic. It would be difficult to speak of the Roman 
Empire as 

“ An Empire, that despite her faults and sins 

Loved justice, and loved mercy and loved truth, 

When truly she beheld them; and who thus 

Helped to speed on, through dark and difficult ways, 

The ever-climbing footsteps of the world.” 
Virgil, indeed, in his youth dreamed dreams and saw visions 
of a golden and Messianic age, but in his manhood he speaks 
with a different voice :— 

“Tu regero imperio populos, Romane, memento, 

Hae tibi erunt artes, pacisque inponere morem, 

Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos.” 
The words have a splendid arrogance. They breathe the very 
spirit of Rome, and it is, as it had ever been, the spirit of 
dominion. Hers was “the soldier's sway’; her “peace,” in 
Virgil's careful phrase, is a new “custom” that was “laid 
upon” the nations like a yoke, and to love freedom was 
“pride” that must be “overthrown in war.” The Romans 
recognised no rights but their own. They claimed to be 
“ masters of the world” by a title derived direct from heaven. 
Augustus is to Horace the vicegerent of Jove, who, in order 
to fulfil his duty, has still “to add Britain and the plaguy 
Persian” to the Empire, and the thought of Horace is the 
thought of all Rome's greater men. They looked back over 
seven hundred years and saw the little settlement on the 
Palatine growing into a mighty State, until the words Imperii 

_ Maiestas seemed to them the expression of a divine order for 

the government of the world. And to this faith, which was 
at once their inspiration and their strength, they added a 
practical capacity for rule in which no race bas ever excelled 
them. Not all the patient genius with which Augustus, 
during forty years, laid the solid foundations of Empire could 
have preserved its vast fubric from falling to pieces had not 
Rome, in spite of the corruption that was eating into her 
heart, possessed men who were still worthy of ber past. Even 
their names for the most part are unknown; but when we turn 
these pages, when we think of the peace that for so many 
generations prevailed in Spain, Gaul, and Britain, of the 
maintenance of a militury frontier from the mouth of the 
Rhine to the mouth of the Danube, of the five hundred cities 
that flourished in the single province of Asia, of the civilisa- 
tion whick covered what is now the desert of the Haurin, of 
“the systematically executed water-works, artificial canals, 
dykes and reservoirs” which doubled the fertility of Egypt, 
or of “the numerous towns exhibiting everywhere 
baths, theatres, triumphal arches and gorgeous tombs,” which 





we begin to realise how rich that age must have been in 
breed of men who possessed what Virgil calls the “arts” of 
Empire. 

But these “arts,” the Imperial methods of these 
belonged to their age and race, for they were the methods of 
the strong. The time knew nothing of conquest that had 
other aims than the advantage of the conquerors, and no 
people was ever less moved by either sympathy or sentiment 
than the Romans. They might “spare,” but it was where jt 
was imprudent to destroy; they might allow liberty, but it wag 
only within strict limits of obedience; and if the valley of the 
Nile “langhed” with harvests, it was that the granaries on the 
Tiber might be filled. When under Tiberius the mountaineers 
of Thrace refused the levy, “they threw themselves,” we are 
told, “on the swords of the enemy or their own, and preferred 
to renounce life rather than their freedom.” “This time 
Trajan made an end,” are the ominous words which describe 
what befell the Dacians who “did not know the art of 
accommodating themselves to dependence”; and Aurelius 
penned the Meditations which bid men “serenely await 
death” while “almost extirpating” the Marcomani. Nor 
did those who submitted suffer nothing. Every brave people 
had to pay toll to the Empire with its blood, and every 
industrious people with its treasure. The pampered burgesses 
of Rome neither fought nor paid taxes, and the whole burden 
of supporting an Empire which was not their own fell upon 
the provincials, while the hand of their rulers was often a 
heavy one. “You set not dogs but wolves to guard your 
flocks,” said the revolted Dalmatians to Tiberius; under 
Claudius the extortions of “the Roman ministers drove the 
British communities one after another into bankruptcy”; 
while of Pilate, Mommsen observes, in a phrase of large 
meaning, that “he was charged with the usual official 
crimes.” And yet in spite of some, perhaps of much, harsh- 
ness, this strong government was in the main justified, 
The legions might be costly, but they brought security; and 
though Rome took much, yet she gave more. Men in those 
days could at least till the fields in quiet. They could 
build houses and dwell in them. The merchant or the 
traveller had no need “to walk through byways,” but 
passed fearlessly along the great high-roads that linked 
the provinces to the capital. Sbopkeepers and craftsmen 
made their modest gains, led their humble lives, and were 
gathered to their fathers in peace; nor perhaps has the 
Empire any better memoriul than those Christian grave- 
stones, inscribed with the names of “oil-dealers,” “ potters,” 
“green-grocers,” and the like, which “in the little town of 
Corycus in Cilicia” still bear witness at once to its beneficence 
and its toleration. For, indeed, it was almost its highest 
merit—a merit which few Empires have ever fully under. 
stood—that in matters which did not strictly concern its own 
interests it was never meddlesome, The Romans left the 
ordinary civic life both of city and canton as far as they could 
alone, while in religious affairs they held stoutly to the maxim 
that “ the Gods see to their own wrongs” (Deorum iniurias 
Dis curae), and these “negative virtues” were an unmixed 
blessing to the world. For even in subjection men will work 
out their own happiness so long as the hand that rules them is 
not that of a pedant or a bigot. 

And yet, in spite of the benefits it conferred, the Roman 
Empire was wanting in the one thing which alone gives true 
greatness, for it was at best a wonderful machine rather 
than a living organism. The provinces were never really 
incorporated with it; they never shared its life, and were less 
a part of it than, as it were, an appanage. It gave them 
shelter and security, but never vigour and vitality. “The 
new life,” says Mommsen in his closing pages, “ which 
bloomed for the Romans out of the ruins of the nations extir- 
pated by them was nowhere full and fresh and beautiful.” 
Nor could it assuredly be otherwise. Rome conquered with 
the sword, and it was with the sword that she maintained her 
power. ‘lo her “Empire” (imperium) implied “ subjection,” 
and throughout her subject States she crushed that spirit of 
freedom without which there can be neither strength nor 
growth. They prospered, indeed, and grew wealthy, but their 
manhood decayed, and, above all, they were never united to 
Rome by those invisible ties, as of sons to a common mother, 
which, more than armies or fleets, more than commercial 
intercourse or wise administration, are the true bonds which 





in Northern Africa extended to the edge of the Sabara,—then 


bind together a living and enduring Empire. 
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THE ROYAL STUARTS IN THEIR CONNECTION 

WITH ART AND LETTERS.* 
Tux title of this book will attract alike the devotee of art 
and the devotee of Stuart sovereignty. Mr. Blaikie Murdoch 
sets at rest all doubt as to the source of his inspiration. His 
work is the “expression of frank and avowed affection for 
the Stuarts and those who supported them.” The introductory 
pages speak of the plan of the book, and if the reader is 
fortunate in picking his way through a lavish and elusive 
display of motifs, he will find that the author has set 
himself the task of dealing with the patronage, the author- 
ship, and the artistic tastes of the Stuarts from James I. 
to Henry Benedict. 

Mr. Blaikie Murdoch bas written a most entertaining 
volume. He might bave done better by bis Royal Martyr 
and his Merry Monarch had he dipped more deeply into the 
diarists and contemporary writers; but, on the whole, the 
wonder is that, considering his material, he has achieved so 
much. He deserves all praise for his wide reading and 
painstaking research, and it is not too much to say that 
he has made congenial to others a subject that is evidently 
congenial to himself. One general criticism, however, must 
be passed. The author's “frank and avowed affection for 
the Stuarts” has too often led him astray. In truth, it bas 
somewhut warped his judgment in matters aesthetic, literary, 
and historical. 

Let us take a few examples. The comparison drawn 
between Ludwig of Bavaria (the patron of Wagner) and 
Charles Stuart is singularly unconvincing because singularly 
unhistorical. The quarrel of Puritans with Stuart Kings had 
as little to do with sanity a3 with art and letters (p. 19). 
Then Mr. Blaikie Murdoch should know that no reputable 
historian of modern days would care to use so freely such 
expressions as the “murder” of Charles I. (pp. 194, 203), 
“puritan usurpers ” (p. 221), “the Stuarts...... still dear 
to the wise” (p. 16); or to pen such asentence as: “ Historians 
have vilified and blackened the memory of the Royal Martyr” 
(p. 160). There is a more excellent way of writing history. 
Again, the author finds an historical parallel in the careers of 
James IV. and Charles IT. (p. 47), but fails to give adequate 
evidence for the reality of his discovery. Surely the chivalrous, 
fatally gallant hero of Flodden Field is ill-matched with his 
leisurely, epicurean descendant. Exception, once more, must 
be taken to the verdict on the “typical Stuart,” James I. of 
Scotland (p. 34). One hardly needs to call in the aid of the 
witty, worldly Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini to prove that 
James I.’s reputation as a Sovereign has decreased almost as 
rapidly as his reputation in the realm of letters. There is 
contemporary evidence trustworthy enough to lay bare the 
personal ambitions, hasty violence, and consuming avarice of 
the poet-King. 

Mention of James I. (whose claims on authorship are some- 
what dubious, as the author very properly and very reluctantly 
notices) reminds us that Mr. Blaikie Murdoch's chivalrous 
loyalty to the Stuarts blunts even his literary and artistic 
judgments. In some ways (not all of them flattering) 
James VI. was from his youth a “prodigy” (p. 111), but 
there seems little reason for passing the doubtful honour of 
precocity to Mary Queen of Scots (p. 82), and still less reason 
for pressing it on Charles I. (p. 163). No sufficient grounds 
have yet been adduced to support the persistent custom of 
treating as abnormal the normal! intelligence of Royal offspring. 
James III. gains unstinted praise as a patron of the fine arts; 
but does the author remember that James III. had no 
appreciation for Robert Henryson, the brightest genius of 
his country, the poet who brought Scotland her share in 
the revival of learning? And does he remember that some- 
thing more than the possession of a well-equipped library is 
required ere even a Stuart can merit the palm of learning? 
James IV., Charles I., and his sons were careful and 
troubled about many books, but we have little evidence that 
any of them heeded the one thing needful. One imagines 
that Charles II.’s literary reputation suffers rather than gains 
by the poetic selections on pp. 233-34. 

Mr. Blaikie Murdoch writes pleasantly, but he has several 
mannerisms that might well be avoided. Amongst these are 
his use of archaic forms, his extravagant display of certain 
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adjectives—does he know how often the word “charming” has 
appeared ?—and his repetition of pet words and phrases 
which, like Pharisees’ prayers, do not improve upon further 
acquaintance. On p. 108 “A. H. Millar” should be “J. H. 
Millar”; on p. 161 “ Whitelock” should be “ Whitelocke”; 
and on pp. 71, 91, 93 “lutenist” should be revised. One 
should add that each chapter is provided with a useful list of 
authorities, which would be still more useful were they less 
indiscriminately compiled. 





THE EXILE OF ST. HELENA.* 

“We have more chance of seeing the man Napoleon at 
St. Helena than at any other period of his career,” says Lord 
Rosebery. “In the first years of the Consulate the man was 
revealed, but then he was undeveloped. On the throne he 
ceased to be human. At Elba he was always in the past or 
in the future.” But in the mass of literature that has 
accumulated round “the last phase” it is the personal traits 
of the fallen Emperor, bis table-talk, his reminiscences, the 
wretched squabbles between gaoler and captive, to which the 
place of honour is usually assigned. M. Philippe Gonnard 
devotes himself, on the contrary, to the patient investigation 
of Napoleon's literary work, to bis methods of composition, 
to his authorities, to the comparative value of the various 
versions of the memoirs and the memorials, and, above all, 
to the object which lightened these years of toil and of ever- 
deepening gloom. The writings that proceeded from St. Helena, 
whether over the signature of the Emperor himself or of those 
who shared his imprisonment, are regarded with justifiable 
suspicion, and are only used by the critical bistorian with the 
most scrupulous caution. But their effect on the course of 
events in Europe has received very inadequate recognition. 
They not only created the Napoleonic legend for all time 
but they saturated France with Bonapartism, and rendered 
the Second Empire possible:— 

“Napoleon on his lonely rock, had not lost the art of managin 
men. His work was meted out exactly to suit the French mind, 
the requirements of the time, the intelligence and sentiments of 
the people. Not caring at all what means he employed, he used 
every opportunity of appealing to his century, sure that every 
word ke uttered would be repeated by one mouth or another. 
And surely enough those words have been repeated. All 
the details of his legend have been told everywhere and, as a 
climax, the account of his agony, of his Passion, as Heine would 
have said, under Sir Hudson Lowe. Historians and poets, Thiers, 
Norvins, Béranger, and Victor Hugo, struck up the triumphal 
chant, while the choir master beat time for all these singers of 
- praises and gave the keynote to all these orators of his 
giory. 

M. Gonnard has come to the conclusion that in many 
respects the man of St. Helena was the equal of the man 
of Austerlitz. In exile he came to realise for the first time, 
however imperfectly, the political mistakes he had made, and 
to the very end his force of character, his keen intelligence, 
and his patient industry never left him. He bad set himself 
a task, and for six long years, “undermined by useless 
regrets, tormented by tactless guardians and jealous friends, 
ill and doomed to a lingering death,” he strove to make 
straight the path for his successor. And it 1s one of the 
ironies of history that these labours enured to the benefit not 
of the idolised King of Rome, but to the putative son of that 
Louis Bonaparte who had striven both by deed and word to 
destroy the Napoleonic legend. M. Gonnard can never 
supersede for English readers that brilliant essay of Lord 
Rosebery’s from which he borrows his sub-title, but it should 
prove indispensable for the students of the last phase. And 
the sketches which he gives of the party who shared in the 
captivity—of Las Casas, of O'Meara, of Montholon, and of 
Gourgaud—are both discriminating and picturesque. On the 
whole, he is much less severe towards both Sir Hudson Lowe 
and O'Meara than Lord Rosebery, 





CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY.t+ 
ENGLAND is of all countries the one whose citizens stand. in 
need of a book of this kind. We bave no general Act of 
Parliament, or, indeed, document of any sort, from which 
we can learn what our Constitution really is. The average 
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Carta; but he would be puzzled to construct out of it the 
scheme of government under which he is actually living. 
Miss Chambers, then, supplies a need in this volume. Perhaps 
all its contents could be found elsewhere, but we know 
of no book in which the subject is more lucidly treated 
or the matter more conveniently arranged. Probably these 
chapters will be found to contain not a few surprises. 
It is true, for instance, that as a general fact “freedom 
has slowly broadened down from precedent to precedent,” 
but there have been many back eddies and reactions, as may 
be seen set forth in chap. 12, “The Change in the Balance 
of Powers with the Growth of the Constitution.” The 
“ Good Parliament” of 1376 was far more like the Parliament 
of to-day in the extent of its powers than any of its suc- 
cessors down to the Revolution of 1688,—possibly we might 
extend the time a little further. One important detail in the 
great struggle between the Executive and the Legislature is to 
be found in the development of the Cabinet. It may be said to 
have originated in the Committees of the Privy Council begun 
by the Tudor and elaborated by the Stuart Monarchs. The 
chiefs of these came to be an inner Committee. It was far 
from popular. The Act of Settlement provided that “ matters 
properly cognisable in the Privy Council shall be transacted 
there.” But the new contrivance had come to stay, and it 
has stayed ever since. Yet there are not wanting signs of 
change. The solidarity of the body seems to be disappearing. 
It is not a new thing, of course, that this body, theoretically 
unanimous, should be really divided into parties. But the 
division has never been so manifest as it is now. Again and 
again we see our Ministers flagrantly contradicting one 
another. It must be the beginning of the end. 
Miss Chambers thinks, we see, that the Englishman is 
very heavily taxed. (She is speaking of the finance of 1908.) 
It would have been well to give some comparative figures from 
other countries. In one detail she understates the case. On 
a rent of £80 the Inhabited House Duty is £3, not £2. On 
the other hand, it is a great exaggeration to say generally 
that the owner of land “will have to pay a Land-tax of not 
more than one shilling in the pound on the yearly value of his 
landed property.” Last year the whole returns under this 
head came to £720,000. 





THE PRESERVATION OF OUR TEETH.* 
We have heard that a mother, consulting her medical adviser 
about the best way of preserving her child's teeth, received 
this answer: “ You must begin with his grandfather.” That 
is unfortunately a counsel of perfection. Still, the beginning 
may be made early. A new-born child has in each jaw ten 
temporary teeth (besides the rudiments or germs of their 
permanent successors). These temporary teeth, though they 
are not to appear for some six months or so, are already 
formed. How this formation is carried on Messrs. Pedley 
and Harrison explain in a most interesting narrative, 
illustrated by the results of microscopic examination. The 
sum and substance of it is that it is the work of an army of 
workers which has to be supplied, as any other set of workers 
must be, with materials and support. They make the best of 
what they receive; but unless the materials are sufficient the 
structure cannot be sound, unless the supplies are ample the 
activity cannot be effective. Here is the mother’s part, and 
it all rests with her and those who have the ordering of her 
life. “She should not be induced to seek her joys in the 
devious byways of luxury, nor should she be compelled to seek 
her necessities in the highways of commerce or manufacture.” 
How far we are from this ideal is proved by the terrible 
figures of infant mortality. These are bad enough, but we 
have to supplement them by the statement that a very 
large percentage of the survivors continue to suffer from the 
evils which proved fatal to their brothers and sisters. We 
then come to the yet larger subject of the permanent teeth. 
Here our authors’ counsel naturally becomes more detailed 
and specific. We can give but a few examples from it. 
Nursing by the mother is strongly insisted upon. When this 
supply fails, or has to be relinquished, the difficulty begins. 
Cow's milk is the first substitute. “It should be taken up 
to the scald and diluted with barley water.’ At nine 





Englishman, were he pushed for an answer, might say Magna 








months or so bread can be used, but it should be whole 
meal or oatcake. Pure wheat-flour makes good bread and 
easy of digestion, bot, say our authors, “we believe it to be 
very destructive to the teeth.” All foods which give no 
exercise to the teeth are to be avoided. The child learns to 
bolt. But readers who are interested must go to the book 
to learn more. 





NOVELS. 
AVENGING CHILDREN.* 

Mrs. Mann’s new romance is once more laid in East Anglia 
—the action passes mainly in Norwich—but it is mid. 
Victorian East Anglia, the date being fixed by the vogue of 
the chignon and references to the first stir of the aesthetic 
movement and Sandys's crayon portraits. But while the atmo- 
sphere is one of solid respectability and inartistic prosperity, 
Mrs. Mann is far too acute an observer of human nature to 
let the mahogany of the period enter entirely into the souls of 
her dramatis personae. She illustrates the rigorous patriarchal 
methods of the times with many faithful touches, but she 
does not fail to show how they were dodged and circumvented, 
and how—to justify her titlke—over-repression recviled on the 
parents who exercised it just as much as over-indulgence. 
Avenging Children is the story of two families. Mr. Blore, 
the head of a firm of cloth merchants, thoroughly efficient 
as a man of business, honourable and upright in his public 
capacity, is in his domestic relations a bully and a tyrant, 
and the chief victim of his oppressive rule is his only and 
idolised daughter. On the other hand we have Sir Erasmus 
Clough, the head of the medical profession in Norwich, hand- 
some, dignified, and suave, with a beautiful wife wrapped up 
in an unworthy, decorative son. But there is another, an ille- 
gitimate son, the only reminder of a submerged and forgotten 
past, whom Sir Erasmus launches in Blore’s business, and who 
belies his irregular antecedents by turning out the industrious 
apprentice of the story. Ronald Love is an excellent fellow, 
hard-working, modest, and blameless—almost too blameless— 
and when he is promoted to a partnership, and his suit 
for the hand of Grace Blore is welcomed by her father, he 
mistakes her timid acquiescence in the tyrant’s will for a 
genuine attachment. Mr. Blore, as his daughter remarks 
in a fit of expansion, is the sort of man to make bis 
children liars and thieves, and at the very moment when 
she promises to marry Ronald she is carrying on a clandestine 
flirtation with the philandering Alfred Clough. Grace is a 
character in the delineation of which Mrs. Mann excels, 
extorting compassion, and even liking, though the reader is 
moved to feel something approaching contempt. In her own 
home Grace is an arrant coward, desperately afraid of her 
father, and driven by his hectoring ways into all sorts of 
subterfuges and prevarications. Yet encouragement and 
sympathy can make her vivacious, entertaining, and even 
flippant. The prospect of an uncongenial marriage drives her 
from indiscretion into audacity. Confronted with the ordeal 
of confession, she entreats her lover to run away with her, 
and the half-hearted Alfred consents, but with such irresolu- 
tion that the runaways are captured and Grace brought 
back to her father’s roof. We need not pursue the course of 
the story further than to say that it is Ronald who saves the 
situation, and that the irony of the dénoitiment is complete. 
The over-carefully educated daughter is builied into rebellion; 
the illegitimate son behaves like a “tentleman, while his 
favoured half-brother plays the cur, and to crown all, Alfred’s 
tragic end is brought about by the solitary act of harshness 
of his adoring father. 

Mrs. Mann is incapable of turning out slack or uninteresting 
work, but in the qualities of naturalness and entertainment 
Avenging Children falls somewhat below her high standard. 
The picture of domestic life and education in the “sixties” 
is well done, and Mrs. Mann reminds us that hygienic cranks 
did not spring full armed into existence with the advent 
of the twentieth century. There are amusing passages in 
the book, but its brightness is intermittent. As becomes a 
mid-Victorian heroine, Grace is terribly addicted to weeping, 
and the traces of tears are seldom absent from her cheeks. 
Yet Grace is far more convincing than Ronald. A man 
who was at once resolute and chivalrous would have surely 
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resorted to sterner measures to bring his rival to book. In 
other words, the plain person will ask: Why didn’t Ronald 
ever punch Alfred's head? and fail to find a satisfying 
answer. Another unlikely thing in the story is the readiness 
with which Mr. Blore, though a tremendous stickler for 
propriety, consents to his daughter’s engagement to a man 
born out of wedlock. More improbable still is the keen 
interest shown by the doctor and his wife in their son's 
theatrical venture immediately after his humiliating escapade, 
and their tolerance of his “carryings on” with a somewhat 
potorious actress. And most improbable of all is the suicide 
of this spoilt Adonis though he still could count on the help 
and support of his mother—the predominant partner in the 
Clough household—and for the rest had always shown himself 
callously selfish and indifferent to the opinion of the world. 
No, Avenging Children is not one of Mrs. Mann’s best stories— 
not to be reckoned, for instance, with Rose at Honeypot, The 
Sheep and the Goats, or The Patten Experiment—but at the 
lowest it is incomparably superior to the average machine- 


made novel. 





Little Devil Doubt. By Oliver Onions. (John Murray. 68.)—Mr. 
Onions proves the versatility of his talent in this novel by embark- 
ing on a book which makes as complete a contrast as it is possible to 
imagine to his former novel “ Drakestone,” or to that delightful 
series of stories which he published under the name “ Back o’ the 
Moon.” In “ Back o’ the Moon” some of the sketches proved Mr. 
Onions to have something of the poet in his temperament. Little 
Devil Doubt, on the other hand, is as prosaic a story in plan as it 
is possible to find. It is the history of a Board-school boy who, 
after having begun an apprenticeship in “Mason’s,” an old- 
fashioned firm of provincial engravers and lithographers, wins a 
scholarship at an art school in London, and finds of how very 
little commercial use his undoubted gifts as a draughtsman are 
destined to be to him. The novel is of a category which may be 
described as the destructive school of fiction,—that is, all existing 
institutions in education and commerce are held up to merciless 
criticism from the ideal standpoint, and there is no doubt that 
in many of his conclusions Mr. Onions makes out an excellent 
case against the institutions that be. The picture of Battye 
and Battye, the go-ahead Newspaper Trust—it is not called 
a Trust, but that is really what Battye and Battye aims at 
being—is extremely lifelike, and Mr. Onions’s dictum on it 
is well deserved: “It is just a slum property of the mind, 
worse than slum properties of the body.” ‘The great mistake 
from the point of view of probability is in the figure of Miss 
Carruthers. Mr. Onions fails to persuade his readers that there 
is any talent in this lady which justifies her rise from her 
very subordinate position at Mason’s to an editorial chair in 
Battye and Battye’s. This firm, however, was far too sagacious 
to appoint a perfectly foolish and uneducated female to a 
position of responsibility, and from Mr. Onions’s picture of Miss 
Carruthers this is what she appears to be. He mentions that 
she is strong-minded, and has set her will to succeed, but at such 
establishments as Battye and Battye something more than will is 
needed. ‘The book, according to the fashion of the most modern 
of novels, comes to no conclusive end. In fact, Mr. Onions 
suggests that the guessing of the future of his hero would make 
the subject of a “grand literary competition.” This may be a 
very “smart” way of finishing a work of fiction—it certainly 
gives its author very little trouble—but it can hardly be described 
as a satisfactory or artistic end to a clever and interesting book. 

The Red Hot Crown. By Dorothea Gerard. (John Murray. 
6s.)—Once more it becomes necessary to enter a protest against 
fiction which introduces pages of living history. In real life the 
end of the situation dealt with has not yet come, but notwith- 
standing this “ Dorothea Gerard” invents an end for her story, 
at the same timo in her preface making a half-hearted disclaimer 
of its being prophetic. Indeed, the whole preface is open to 
question. It is perfectly ridiculous in a novel to give an exact 
description of the Servian murders, and then to say that the 
romance “lays no claim to historical exactitude or to correctness 
of personal portraiture.” If the author lays no claim to historical 
exactitude, she should not employ historical facts. If the facts 
were the work of imagination, the book would be startling and 
picturesque; but the mind of the reader will be distracted from 
these admirable qualities by feeling the whole time that the 
author is taking liberties with the story of a living nation which 
are exceedingly unfair. 

Reapasie Novets.— Where Every Prospect Pleases. By Edmund 
Francis Sellar. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 6s.)—A distinctly 
humorous, if somewhat undistinguished, story of English life, 


By John Parkinson. (John Lane. 6s.)—Readable, if one 
understands the dialect of the Stock Exchange.——The Slaves 
of Allah. By G. B. Burgin. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—A very 
romantic story, with an English girl for heroine, an Arab 
for hero, and a Turk, not a “Young Turk,” for villain.—— 
Brother or Husband? By lL. T. Meade. (F. V. White and Co. 
6s.)—A “ deceased-wife’s-sister” novel was inevitable. If any 
one wants to read it, here it is, and without serious offence,—— 
The Adventures of Captain Jack. By Max Pemberton. (Mills and 
Boon. 6s.)—“ Captain Jack” cruises in the Mediterranean and 
meets with adventures, tragic and comic. Perhaps the best thing 
in the volume is “The Vengeance of Djala.” The Van Dylk 
Diamonds. By Arthur Applin. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 63.)—A 
very blood-curdling story, with robberies, murders, the doings of 
the “ Scientific Socialists,” and so forth. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
[Under this heading we ons ais Seite of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 





The History of Pembrokeshire. By the Rev. James Phillips. 
(Elliot Stock. 12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Phillips did not live to finish 
his book. The history is carried on at full length, or something 
like it, down to the days of the Commonwealth. Mr. Phillips 
gives some interesting details about the fighting in Wales and 
about ecclesiastical matters; there is also a striking account of 
an outbreak of plague at Haverfordwest in 1653. After this the 
work is less perfect, though there is a specially valuable chapter 
on “The Evangelical Revival” of the eighteenth century. Three 
projected chapters, “ Georgian Pembrokeshire,” “The Landing of 
the French,” and “Modern Days,” were never completed; what 
we have is of no small value. It is written in a vigorous style, and 
shows that the writer had definite ideas of his subject and was un- 
sparing in his efforts to realise them. We may mention the account 
of St. David, the invasion of Ireland—largely, as Mr. Phillips 
remarks, the work of Pembrokeshire men—the revolt of Owen Glen- 
dower, and Elizabethan Pembrokeshire. Another valuable work 
of local history is A History of Paisley, by W. M. Metcalfe, D.D. 
(Alex. Gardner, Paisley, 7s.Gd. net). The history of Paisley till 
late in the sixteenth century is practically the history of the 
Abbey. This was founded in the second half of the twelfth 
century, and continued to prosper till the end of the old order 
came about. From the nature of things, it is of the secular side 
of the foundation that we hear in such records as have survived. 
The inner, the spiritual life of the place is an absolute blank. It 
is true that we can catch some glimpse of the working of the 
system. When we hear that the Abbey had the revenues of 
thirty parishes it is not difficult to form a conclusion. If it was 
a good thing to set apart money for the sustentation of the parish 
priest, it was certainly not good that a cloistered community 
should appropriate the greater portion for its own uses. “The 
monks,” says Dr. Metcalfe, “reduced the stipend of the vicars 
of their churches to the lowest point.” The poverty must 
have been widely spread when five Abbeys had the revenues 
of one hundred and forty-four parishes in their possession. 
The houses came to be regarded as rich prizes for well-born 
lads. The last Abbot was John Hamilton, a natural son of 
the Earl of Arran. Nothing could be more discreditable than the 
appointment, except it be the after-life of the man. The burgh 
was constituted in 1485, but it is not before the seventeenth 
century that we come to know much about its history. As soon 
as Dr. Metcalfe gets any materials to deal with, he does not fail 
to make good use of them. The second half of the volume is full 
of interesting details, ecclesiastical as well as secular, for, as one 
might expect in the history of a Scottish burgh, the Church does 
not fail to make itself felt. One of the most remarkable things 
in the book is the writer’s tone. No one would suppose that he 
was a Presbyterian minister holding one of the town charges. 


The Rhodian Sea Law. Edited by Walter Ashburner. (The 
Clarendon Press. 18s. net.)—This book deals with a compilation 
which apparently dates from some time between 600 and 800 A.D. 
It is not an authoritative statement of law, for much of it is 
evidently the work of private hands, but it may be generally 
connected with the legal era of the Byzantine Empire. Part I., 
as the “Law” is commonly printed, is a statement, obviously 
apocryphal, connecting the compilation with the famous maritime 
Power of Rhodes. It states that an inquiry was made by 
order of the Emperor Tiberius into the maritime law of 
Rhodes, and that the results were approved, and confirmed by 
later rulers. Part II. is a short summary of ship regulations, 
giving the shares of profit, amcunt of space for passengers (a 








with a change of scene to Ceylon.——A Reformer by Prozy. 


little more than six feet by two), regulations for behaviour on 
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board—e.g., no passenger may fry fish—and other matters. 
Part III. gives the“ Law” proper, with provision for various cases 
of violence, fraud, hire, debt, wreck, salvage, &c. The subject in 
which we are naturally more interested, international maritime 
law, does not appear. There was, indeed, nothing to correspond 
to it in the condition of the world, which was still, at least 
nominally, Roman. There were pirates, and their acts came under 
consideration, but this is, of course, quite another matter. A 
kindred subject, however, is dealt with under the heading of 
salvage. The cargo of a wrecked ship, if cast ashore, was not 
derelict ; the persons appropriating it were thieves; but salvors 
had their rights. “If gold or silver or anything else is raised 
from a depth of eight fathoms the salvor receives one-third ; if 
from a depth of fifteen he receives one-half.” Mr. Ashburner 
mentions the Italian mediaeval codes of maritime law. Here the 
enemy, as opposed to the pirate, appears; but we find nothing 
like international law. Mr. Ashburner’s work gives proof 
throughout of quite uncommon learning and industry. Our 
notice is necessarily inadequate, but we could not let the book 
pass without some recognition. 


A Parliament of the Press: the First Imperial Press Conference. 
(Horace Marshalland Son. 2s.6d.net.)—A Parliament of the Press 
forms a very interesting record of the very successful Conference 
at which-the journalists of the Empire assembled this summer. 
All who had anything to do with the gathering in question will 
agree with the remark made by Lord Rosebory in his preface to the 
volume that Mr. Harry Brittain was an admirable deviser and 
manager of the Conference. We also agree with his statement that 
the Press Conference “ stands out by itself, and makes a distinct 
epoch in the history of our Empire.” We note that in a paragraph 
at the beginning of the volume it is stated that most of the speeches 
reported have been revised by their authors, but that “ this is not 
the case with the speeches of Lord Morley, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. 
Winston Churchill.” To this note the name of the editor of tl« 
Spectator should have beenadded. His speech was not revised by 
him, and is printed apparently exactly as the reporters were able 
to record a somewhat rapid utterance in a hall the acoustic 
properties of which are notoriously bad. The result will be for 
the public an amusing, if for the speaker a somewhat painful, 
example of the punishment which a badly reported speech may 
inflict. It is, of course, a very small matter, but one to which 
it was almost necessary for us to draw attention in these pages. 
Otherwise people might have been under the impression that 
the editor of the Spectator was one of those who had revised the 
reports of their speeches. 


Handbook of Alaska. By Major-General A. W. Greely. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. 8s. 6d. net.)—It is quite true that, as Gencral 
Greely puts it, Alaska is a terra incognita to most people, even 
more than to the American public which has a special interest in 


_ the country. The name suggests Dawson City as it was pictured 


to us in some highly coloured accounts a few years ago, a Vanity 
Fair in an Arctic wilderness. But Dawson City is now but a 
commonplace town. Its gold yield rose from £60,000 in 1896 to 
£5,500,000 in 1900—that was when the demi-monde of Europe 
flocked into it—and is now at a quiet average of £1,000,000. 
In this volume we leave romance behind and are in the presence 
of facts, facts about exports and imports, mines, forests, fisheries, 
climate,—General Greely has something to say for this and other 
matters. All these things concern American readers ih the first 
place, but they are not without interest for others. 





_ Moncure D. Conway: Addresses and Reprints, 1850-1907. 
{floughton, Miffiin,and Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Moncure Conway 
spent the first thirty years of his life in the United States. In 


' 1862 he visited England as an envoy of the Abolition Society, and 


became minister of South Place Chapel in the following year. 
The last period of his life was spent in his native country. This 
volume contains representative specimens of his work, beginning 
with an essay on schools written when he was eighteen. We are 
not able to say whether the selection does him justice ; it certainly 
contains much unbalanced thought and many statements which 
may be called even reckless. Let any one read what is written 
about Shelley: “After him there was a Shelley in every sane 
man born of an English mother”; or take this: “There are 
many thousands of ingenious forgeries in the Bible, all now 
admitted by theologians.” Dr. Moncure Conway had doubtless 
some power of thought, and a considerable power of expression ; 
byt he was capable of mistakes that may be best described as 
stupendous. Here is an attempt at rationalising. St. Thomas, 
he conjectured, was called Didymus because on his day in the 
Calendar day and night are equal. As the day happens to be 
the shortest, when day and night are most unequal, this could 
hardly be surpassed. It is not pleasant to write thus about a 


—$____ 
man who was disinterested and sincere; but it is impossible to 


be silent when our admiration is asked for such crude Utterances 
as are to be found in this volume. 


Thomas M‘Cullagh. By H. H. M‘Callagh, M.A. (R, Calley, 
1s. net.)—Thomas M‘Cullagh was born in 1822 in Athlone, me 
the scanty representatives of Protestantism had no easy time 
He took up the occupation of surveying, was employed in the Survey 
of Ireland (John Tyndall was one of his associates), and in 14 
became a probationer in the Wesleyan ministry. In 1847 ho 
became minister at Hexham, and was ordained; thirty-six years 
afterwards he became President of Conference. His last term of 
ministry was at Macclesfield, ending in 1894. Tho, volume gives 
us from time to time interesting pictures of the religious life of 
this community. 


Peeps into the Past: the Diaries of Thomas Arline Ward. Edited 
by A. N. Bell. With Introduction by R. C.: Leader, B.A. (Sir 
W. C. Leng and Co. 21s.)—Mr. Ward was a citizen of Sheffield 
whose life covered the ninety years 1781-1871. This book cop. 
tains extracts from his diaries, mainly from the earlier years, 
The entries referring to the period 1804-15 are, perhaps, the 
most interesting. There are sketches of life, sometimes offering 
a curious contrast to what is now familiar, and notices of dis. 
tinguished persons, Sir Francis Chantrey and James Montgomery 
among them. 


The Government of European Cities. By William Bennet 
Munro. (Macmillan and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—Professor Munro, 
who occupies a Chair of “ Government” at Harvard, describes in 
this volume French, Prussian, and English municipalities, His 
observations and criticisms are useful, though we are not prepared 
to allow that the American system, at least in its results, is better 
than ours, Possibly Professor Munro would give something like 
an assent to this. Again, we do not believo that in this country 
“considerable numbers of intelligent, reputable, and well-paid 
workmen are excluded because they live in low-priced lodgings,” 
The limits of the franchise are four shillings per week for unfur- 
nished and five for furnished lodgings. Did our author's inquiries 
lead him to believe that any number of “ well-paid” workmen 
were living in lodgings at a lower rent than these very modest 
figures ? 


Switzerland: Handbook for Travellers. By Karl Baedeker. (T, 
Fisher Unwin. 83. net.)—This handbook is in its twenty-third 
edition. When we add that it is illustrated with more than a 
hundred maps, plans, &c., and has been in all respects carefully 
brought up to date, further description, in view of the high 
reputation of the Baedeker series, is needless. We may add, how- 
ever, that the last section is devoted to Northern Italy, and 
contains notices of the lakes, Milan, &c. In this Messrs. 
Baedeker show their customary appreciation of a traveller's 
wants. A visit to this region is a frequent conclusion to a Swiss 
tour. 


New Epitions.—In the “Theological Translation Library” 
(Williams and Norgate, 2 vols., 25s. net), The Mission and Expan- 
sion of Christianity in the First Three Centuries, by Adolf Harnack, 
Translated and Edited by James Moffatt, D.D.——Muhammadan 
Objections to Christianity. By Rev. W. St. Clair ‘Tisdall. 
(S.P.C.K.) British Citizenship: its Rights and Duties. By 
Fred K. Peake. (Ralph Stothard and Co. 1s. 6d.) 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


— 
Appleton (G. W.), Doctor Dale’s Dilemma, er 8v0 
Baker (R. 8.), New Ideals iu Healing, l2mo 
Baring (M.), Orpheus in Mayfair, and other Stor 


— (J. Long) HH 
AT. W. “T.aurie) uet 

er Svo (Mills & Boon) by 

Bates (E. K.), Psvchical Scieuce and Christiauity, cr 8vo...... (T. W. Laurie) 6@ 











Blyth (J.), The SMITE, IIT UIIII ss sithecaincinienn edentnndianenmiainasinniiaiand matte (J. Long) 60 
Brownlie (J.), Hymus of the Apostolic Churci:, Fifth Series (Simpkin) net 3/6 
Clarke (H.), Studies in Tuberculosis, 4to.. : sseeeeeee(Constable) net 5/0 
D Anethan ( Buroness A.), Two Women, cr 8vo...... .(Unwin) 60 


De Weese (T. A.), The Principles of Practical Publicity .. “a. Pitman) net 
Douglas (Sir A. P. ), The Dominion of New Zealand, 8vo ...(I. Pitman) net 7/6 
Fry (T. Hallett), Income Tax: its wnanaen, Assessment, and Recovery, 
roy 8vo ... eenane ..(E, Wilson) net 60 
Gilbreth (F. B. i ‘Bricklaying System, 8 , (Spon) net 12/6 
Green (M. A. E.), Elizabeth, Electress Palatine and. Queen ‘ot “Bohemia, 8vo 
(Methuen) net 10/6 
Jowett (J. H.), The High Calling, 12mo..........ce0.c<ceseeeeeeeeees (Melrose) net 36 
Keary (C. F.), The Mount, cr 8vo . ° (Constable) 6/0 
Koester (F.), Hydroelectric Developmeuts ‘and Engineer ing (Constable) net 210 
McCabe (J.), The Decay of the Church of Rome, Svo. (Methuen) net 7/6 








Mathers (H.), Love the Thief, or 8¥0..........00....0000 +: csssssssenenseenees (3. Paul) 60 
Morris (W. L.), Steam Power Plant Piping Sy stema, ‘Bvo.. ...(Spon) net ” 
Partridge (A.), The Kingdom of Earth, cr 8vor..... ...........0 (Mills & Boon) 

Praed (Mrs. C.), A Suummer Wreath, cr 8¥0 ........0..0.cccecceceeneeeees (J. Long) $0 
Ridge (W. Pett), Splendid Brother, cr 8vo ....................ceceeee eee (Methuen) 60 
Ryven (G.), The Rainbow Bridge, er 8vo.. ...... (EF. Griffiths) 6/0 
Saint-Germain (Couite C, de), Practical Hypuotism, crsvo(T. Ww. Bee bey 60 
Servian (M.), Aune Inescourt, ga (F, Griffiths) 69 


Shaler (N. Southgate), the Autobiography of, roy 8vo (Constable) net 160 








Shelley (H. C.), Gilbert White and Seiborne, er Svo.. (T. W. Laurie) net 6/0 
Shelley (P ry! Bysshe), ——s TY eee a. heer net 25,0 
Sinclair (F.), From the Pour Winda, cr 8¥0 .............cccce00e (8S. Low) 60 
Thorpe (M.), Retweeu Two Stools, er 8vo............. coc cocnens coocee oneness (Drane) 3/6 








Warden (G.), The Severu Affair, OF 8¥0 .......cccse+csesee seshadtiaiaaegal (J. Long) 69 
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LIBERTY’S 
WORLD-FAMED 


BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 
PATTERNS POST-FREE 
Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent Street, London 


ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrics: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 








ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £16,500,000. 


Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GO.V.O. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his 
life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate- 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) 
is an important advantage to Life Policy holders. 


Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents, ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


BY SPECIAL | DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 

Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 

APPOINTMENT | British Exhibition. The ouly Grand Prize awarded 

to a agen pe Ge et Shoot, — > 

nometers. e only Gran rize owar or 

TO THE KING. Astronomical eee, Chronogiap.s, and 

Ships’ Compe 
NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 

E. DENT and Pas td., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 

|61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 





TRADE-MARK. 


THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 





Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military ‘Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-Class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
a special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


32 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 


HOLIDAY SEASON. 


ACCIDENTS OF Att KINDS, 
SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000, Claims paid, £5,600,000. 
64 CURNHILL, LONDON. A. Vian, Secretary. 








Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the leading 
Havanah Brands, of the highest quality only. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London. 





Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANOR 
Hlalf- 
Inclucing postage to vend part of the United Yearly. = Quarterly. 
BIMGOEER ccccccccce+ sc cnncsecccnncesose ~ £1 8 6....018 8....0 7 8 
Including postage to any of the Britis’: 


Colontes, America, het Seep OnE, 
China, &c. soccccesecececccccecsseces 2 IZ 6....016 8....0 8 8 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


stnnaasiibsintses 
OUTSIDER Pace (when available), FOURTREN GUINBAS 
PREP cceseqcccscocesocee cscs £12 12 0| NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) 24 4 0 
Half- Page (Column) sosccese 6 6 0} Half Narrow Column ....... - 230 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0/| Quarter Narrow Coiumn,,.... 1 1 6 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8. 
COMPANIRA 
Outside Page ..ocescesceesess £16 16 O| Inside Paqe ...eceeesececeee zu 6 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5a; andi« a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average tivelve words) 
Narrow coiumn, one-third width of page &s. an inch 
Broad column, half-width of page, 128, an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15a. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to spaca, 

Terms : net 








MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C. 


[HE c CHURCH CONGRESS 
OCTOBER 5, 6, 7, amp 8, 1909, 


Members’ Tickets, 6s. each, admit to all Meetings except to those arranged 
for Men, Women and Boys. 

The Railway Companies will issue return tickets at a fare and a quarter 
to Holders of Congress Tickets, available from 25th September to 9th October, 
inclusive. 

Applications, enclosing remittance, to the HON. SECRETARIES, 39 Castle 
Street, Swansea, 





, SWANSEA. 








HOUSSS, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 


CHOOL FOR SALE. 
kK) A LADY wishes to DISPOSE of her BOABDING-SCHOOL, which 
she has personally conducted nearly 30 years. Age and failing health the 
reason for doing so. Situated in a particularly dry, healthy country town, a 
short distance from London, House large, extensive grounds.—Box 315, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, Ww Cc. 


S ANTONIO, TIVOLI, 20 miles from ROME.—TO LE LET, 
e FULLY FURNISHED, with excellent, trustworthy servants. Heated 
throughout with hot-water radiators. Every room faces South, and has 
magnificent views over Roman Cam rS and famous Tivoli Waterfalis.—For 
particulars apply to Mrs. HALLAM, Ortygia, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


S* DENHAM HILL.—Rent only £100. For imm te 
or later occupation, FAMILY RESIDENCE (non-basement). ell 
timbered grounds of about 34 acres, including Tennis and Croquet Lawns. 
9 Bed, Bath, 3 Reception Rooms, and ‘excellent Offices. Stabling and Garage. 
Electric light throughout. Excelleut repair and recently decorated. City 
and West End under half-an-hour,—Ageuts, JOHN BARKER & CO., Lia, 
High Street, Kensington, V 


‘—\HE Head-Master of a small Prepuratory School, in 
fine bracing position overlooking the Bristol Channel, having been 
appointed to the Preparatory House Mastershbip at a Public School, has 
Inexpensive Premises to DISPOSE OF A ONCE for rema:nder (3 years) 
of Lease. Possibly afew boys may be pomet —— ‘he A. H. D.,” Box 348, The 
epecie or, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, ndon, 


m—\0 LET, WELL.- FURNISHED ROOMS in Lady's 

House overlooking Gorleston Harbour. Good cooking and attendance, 

Latest sanitation. — Apply HOUSEKEEPER, Cliff Cottage, Gorleston, 
Suffolk. 























APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


y EST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL. 
MEXBOROUGH SECUNDARY SCHOOL, 


ASSISTANT-MISTRESS WANTED to1 to teach Euglish Subjects and Conver- 
sational French. Graduate, Games desirable. Salary according to experience, 
but not less than £110, and rising according to scale.—Apply by Sept. 4th to 

Mr. T. W. [RELAND, 
70 Brundrett’s Boad, 
Chorlton-cum- Hardy, 
ose hester. 


ANTED, a PROFESSOR of ECONOMICS for the 
AGRA COLLEGE, United Provinces, India. Salary Ra, 00 per 
meusem (=£400 per annuum), with Provident Fund benefits. Free passuge 
rovided, 
- Candidates should have taken Honours in Economics at some University 
within the United Kingdom. 
Applications, with copies of testimonials, should be sent to W. H. COBB, 
Esq., L.C.S., Haretield Lodge, Haretield, to whom candidates may apply for 
further information. 


ON-TUBERCULOUS MILK FARMING.—A Gentle- 
man Farmer aud his Sou, having built up a Business in the Midlands, 
have a VACANCY fora PUPIL. They are anxious to teach a well-elucated 
Boy, who would thus be fitted to understand the principles upon which they 
work. A Bulb Farm is also run in conjuuction, avd arrangements can 
be made for him to lve in their comfortable country house.—App! 
giving references, to F. IMPEY aud SON, Longbridge Dairy, Northaeld, 
Worcestershire. 


fy\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—K YNOCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YVUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and mauners. No premium 
required. ‘Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter ouly to the 
SECRETARY, Kyuoch, Limited, Witton, Birming’ 
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Geert SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT-MASTERS. 


WANTED, a well-qualified ABT “MASTER, who must also be able to give 
in some other school eee Salary 2140 or £150 per year, according 


to ee Gas and ak onpestenes. 
ANTED, STER for FRENCH and GERMAN, qualified to 
da 4-4. in some other subjects. Salary £150 per year. 
oe to be sent in to the wadsrsignes by first post on Wednesday, 
the 25th August instant. 
Successful applicants will be required to commence duties at end of 
Se — next. P : te, 
Or @ cation forms apply 
ad ad W. T. SILVESTER, 
Clerk to the Governors. 
10 Victoria Street. Goole. 


- ateoead WALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 
PENZANCE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


WANTED, a HEAD-MASTER for the new Secondary School for Boys, 
Penzance, to be opened in January next. Commencing salary £300 per annum, 
—Vorm of application and further particulars, on receipt of stamped, 
addressed foolscap envelope, may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
all applications must be sent on or before the 31st . <> 1 

PASCOE, 
Secretary to Nhe County Committee. 

Edueation Office, Truro, 20th July, 1909. 


ARODA COLLEGE, INDIA.—-WANTED for the 
Chair of “~o a GENTLEMAN thoroughly experienced in Labora- 

tory work and in Teaching. Must be a Doctor of Science, or hold other 
hig . Age not to exceed 30 years.—Apply to THOS. S. TAIT, Easq., 
M.A., B.Se., Edenbank, York Road, Harrogate. 


NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen, Premium. Three years’ 
course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Position after expiration of 
we —— .—Address Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
ndon, 5 


FULLY qualified, experienced PHYSICAL TRAINING 
MISTRESS REQUIRES POST in September. Swedish a muastics, 
dancing, gumes, mins remedial Anonyme ape TH hygiene. 
Holder of Anstey Physical Training College first-c certificate ; excellent 
testimonials.—Box 347, The Spectator, 1 Wellington St., Strand, London, w.c, 


| ADY CHARLES BENTINCK wishes to most highly 
RECOMMEND her ENGLISH LADY NURSERY GOVERNESS" who 

is quite excellent with children in every way. Leaving in September. Would 

= a Matron’s place in a Boys’ School.—Apply, Miss MATHER, 
irlingham Court House, Pershore, Worcestershire. 


XFORD GRADUATE, intending to Travel inexpen- 
sively, WISHES to FIND a COMPANION for several months.— 
FULKE, Hayes Mount, Bath. 





























Tas MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 





PARENTS, GUARDIANS, CLERGYMEN, and others who 
may be called upon to advise as to the careers of Young 
Men are requested to write for particulars concerning the 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, which is one 
of the Schools of London University, and which has been 
largely rebuilt and equipped to meet the most recent educational 
requirements. 

A letter addressed to H. CAMPBELL THOMSON, M_D., 
F.B.C.P., Dean of the School, at the Middlesex Hospital, 
London, W., will bring full particulars as to fees, &., and also 
of the Hospital Appointments and the valuable Scholarships and 
Prizes that are awarded annually to the value of £860, 


Lecturés and Classes will be resumed on October Ist, 





ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE aon OCTOBER 4th. 
The Hospital is most conveniently situated, being immediately opposit 


ee. Sait 
Brerese COLLEGE FOR WOwmpEy 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, w. 


Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 


LECTURES are given in preparation for all Examinations of the A. 
of London in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine; for th 
Diploma, London ; the Teacher’s Certificate, Cambridge; and , ~ = rg 
bridge Higher Local Examination. 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for practical work, 

There is a special course of SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE 
designed to furnish Training for Women Factory and Sanitary Inspectors, 
and Teachers of Hygiene. 

The ART SCHOOL may be attended by Students who are not taking other 
aes at the College. 

A single Course in any subject may be attended. 

Regular Physical Instruction is given free of cost to Students who desire 
it, by a fully qualified Teacher. 

RESIDENCE. 


Accommodation for about 40 Resident Students is provided in the College, 
The College has opened as an additional residence South Villa, Regent's P 
where further accommodation for 15 Students is provided. South Vill, is 
about five minutes’ walk from York Place, and large gardens available for 
Students of the College. 


Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL at the College, 


DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING, 
Head of the Department—Miss MARY MORTON, M.A, 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching 

~~ granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge. 
tudents are admitted to the Training Course in October and in J anuary, 

One Free Place (value £26 5s.), one Scholarship of the value of £20, and a 
ae meets of Grants of £10 are offered for the Course bexinuing ig 

anuary, 

They will be awarded to the best candidates holding a Degree or its 
equivalent in Arts or Science 

Applications should be sent to the HEAD of the DEPARTMENT not later 
than December Ist. 


Tj Ftv eeesee OF BRISTOL, 
SESSION 1909-10. 


The SESSION will COMMENCE on FRIDAY, October Ist, 


FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, Meo a and ENGINEERING, 

SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 

DAY TRAINING COLLEGES TOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS (MEN 
and WOMEN). 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC BIOLOGY. 

DEPARTMENT OF BIBLICAL PHILOLOGY, 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 

DEPARTMENT OF DENTISTRY. 

HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 

EVENING LECTURES and LABORATORY INSTRUCTION. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS, and PRIZES, 


The University affords facilities for Research and Post-graduate work in all 
the important branches of Arts, Science, Medicine, and Engineering. 

Prospectuses and full particulars will be forwarded on application to the 
REGISTRAR. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD, 
COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following 


Faculties :— 

ARTS, PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, 
APPLIED SCIENCE (including Engiueering, Metallurgy, and Mining). 
atk COURSES ARE OPEN TO MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS 


IKE. 
The SESSION 1909-10 COMMENCES OCTOBER 6th, 1909, 
Prospectuses giving full information may be obtained] free from 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar, 























HAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
H.MS. ‘WORCESTER’ 


Established 1862. Incorporated 1893, 


Chairman—Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Vice-Chairman—Admiral the oo, eee FREMANTLE, G.C.B., 


. “. 
Captain Superintendent—Commanter Dz. \y tata -BARKER, B.N.B.,F.B.S,E., 
Head-Master—F. S. ORME, M.A. (Emm. Coll., Camb.) 


The Ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
healthy reaches of the River. 

The College is devoted more Dw my to the education of youths 
intending to becoming OFFICE in the MERCANTILE MARINE, and 
over 3,000 Cadets have already passed out as duly qualified in that capacity. 
At the same time an excellent system of GENERAL EDUCATION w 
carried out, 

Moderate terms.—For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, 
72 Mark Lane, London, E.C, 











Westminster Abbe 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS to the value of £383 10s, will be competed 
for on Lg my” 2lst and 22nd. 

FEE For the London University Curriculum, 130 guineas; for the 
curriculum of the Conjoint Examining Board, 120 ’ erm 

Special Terms are given to the Sons of Medical Men. 

There are unriva led opportunities for Clinical Work, and great facilities 
for 

Under a _— _ the teaching of the Preliminary and Intermediate 
Subjects of the Medical Course, made with the Science Department of King's 
College, all the subjects of the Curriculum in its Preliminary, Intermediate, 
and Final Branches are now taught by Specialists in their own departments. 

A Pros — — full ticulars may be obtained by application to the 
Dean, E. , F.R.C.S., Westminster Hospital, Bw. 


aneal I MEDICAL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER Ist. 
The Hospital is the largest in England ; s are in constant use: in- 
—- last nae 14,781; out-patients, 242,875 ; accidents, 14,036; major 


*YAPPOINTMENTS.—A hundred qualified appointments are made annually ; 
more than 150 Dressers, Clinical Clerks, &c., every three months. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—Thirty-seven Scholarshi ips and Prizes 
are given annually. Seven Entrance Scholarships will be offered in September. 

Enlargement o: ‘the Hospital and College. 

Athletic ground, residence, 








COLLEGE. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 

President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. Principal—Miss PARKER, 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
Special terms for Officers’ Daughters. ey Education, with special atteu- 
tion to ion , English,and Music. Large grounds. Fees, 66 gs. to 75 gs. 
per year. UMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23rd. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, Harley Street, LONDON, 
Patron: Her Majesty THE QUEEN. 
COLLEGE provides a Liberal Education for GIRLS. The teaching is 
iven by Professors, and whose Senior Lectures are open to External Students, 
pils are prepared for University Examinations, There is a SCHOOL 
for Younger Girls. HEAD-MISTRESS, Miss TEALE (Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford). For information as to Lectures, Scholarships, Boarding Arrange- 
uote & &., a tap eg the PRINCIPAL, the Rev. Canon BELL, M.A., or to 
iss LEWER, B.A. (Lond.) 


HY sical TRAINING COLLEGE, 
SOUT ESTERN POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, CHELSEA.— 
EDUCATIO. AL and CUBATIVE GYMNASTICS on Swedish system. 














&. 
For Prospectus and full information apply personally or letter to 
Mile End, E, MUNBO SCOTT, Warden, 


Three years’ course in theory practice. Special training in Class 
Teaching.—Apply for Prospectus, " 
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7 MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
i rr oy AA Pt dol Teed and Principal of 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girt jdge Traiuing College). 


a. hy 





NING COLLEGE for S y Preparation for 
a) fy Sabeiaee and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. , 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten, 

FEES :—Students, £8 Ss, to £6 6s. aterm. School, £6 10s, to £3 10s, a term, 
Kindergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s, a term. 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term, 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL, 





ATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS: 
CAMBERWELL, 8.E. 

Governors—The WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS of 
the CITY of LONDON. Head-Mistress, Miss BRIGG (Recognised Teacher 
of Pedagogy of the University of London). Mistress of Method, Miss 
CARPENTER, Recognised Teacher of Pedagogy of the University ot 
London, and Member of the Board of Studies in both Pedagogy and 
Philosophy. Special Lecturers on Special Methods. Students pre 
for the Teaching Diplomas of both London and Cambridge. Thoroughly 
ractical training. Also a JUNIOR DIVISION (Academical) working for Final 
3.A.. or Cambridge Higher Local Honours. Fev (for both divisions), £20 per 
anuum. Boarding, 36 guineas per anuum, at the Hall of Residence. Also a 
small number of Students prepared for Kindergarten Work, and for the 
Examinations of the Froebel Union. Small number also specially trained for 
workas Teachers of Singing and Pianoforte. Leaving Exhibitions from 
the School (3 annualJy). A Free Studentship for Graduates awarded annually 


(ineluding residence). 


VHE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 

WOMEN TEACHERS offers a FULL COURSE of PROFESSIONAL 

TRAINING to Ladies who desire to become Teachers in Secondary Schools 
or in Kindergartens. Students are admitted in September and January. 

TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, covering Tuition Fees, are offered to candidates 
residing in the Administrative County of Middlesex who wish to prepare for 
Teaching in Secondary Schools, besides various Scholarships open to Univer- 
sity Graduates.—For further particulars as to qualifications for eutrance, 
terms, scholarships, hall of residence, &c., apply to the Principal, Miss 
ALICE WOODS, at the College, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 

VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK. 
SHIRE.—Principais: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 


VT. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. — Thorough 
S Education given to Gentlemen’s Daughters, with Special Preparation 
for Examinations when desired. Pruicipal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, 
information respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the 


SECRETARY, 23, Havelock Road, Hastings. 

ICTORIA HIGH SCHOOL, LONDONDERRY.— 
Principals: Miss MacKILLIP, Miss S. MacKILLIP, Miss M. 
MacKILLIP, B.A. Valuable University Scholarships, £300, £105, £225, £105, 
£9, founded by Imsh Society aud Drapers’ Company, tenable at Girton and 
Dublin University, anuually gained by students. Hockey, tennis, good music, 

Healthy situatiov.—For terms (moderate) apply to HEAD-MISTRESS. 
ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY. 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone : 381 Liscard, 


AINES HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, TAUNTON. 
Day, Boarding, and Kindergarten. Head-Mistress: Miss C. L. 
PRIMROSE, M.A. Situated on a hill a mile outside Taunton. Definite 
Religious Instruction in accordance with principles of Prayer Book. Boarding- 
fee from £75a year. Preparation for Universities. —Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, 


QINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. — The 
abore OPENS in SEPTEMBER next as a COUNTRY SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. Prineipal—Miss H. 'T. NELLD, M.A. (Vice), Class. Tripos (Camb.), 
&c. Assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg at Dart- 
ford P.'l.C.)—Prospectus, full information from either of above at Pmehurst, 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BUSSEUX. The AUTUMN 'TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, Sept. 28, 1909, 
N ARLBOROUGH.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Excellent education on modern lines. Every care taken of the pupils’ 
well-being.—For particulars, apply to the Principal, Miss ASHWIN, M,A., 
St. Alban’s School, The Green, Marlborough. 


(= LIFE.—The FRENCH GARDEN, NEW- 

BUBRY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical and 
Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by Frenchman, 
Carpentering Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, 
MARY PEERS, F.R.H.S. See Prospectus. 


S FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD- 
* Peete . 
Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2lst. 
CROW BOROUGH. SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 
good education, Special attention to development of character.—Principal : 


Miss A, MELVILL GREEN, B.A., London, Camb, Teachers’ Certificate 

(Registered).—Address, Whiucroft, Crowborough, 

W EXBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
_ This School is strongly recommended to those who wish for a healthy 

training of mind and body. fined home. Good grounds, Position high, 

and one of the healthiest in England. Principal—Miss E, DAWES, M.A., 

D.Lit.Lond. ; Classical Scholar, Girton. 



























































SOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
K __Presideunt — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S, (late Director Li | Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, cota—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games.Swimming, Fencing, aud Medical Gymnastics, 
abe Ng Hygiene, Anatomy, aud Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
wi Diplomas, awarded to ful stadeut School Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

{EALTH S'NJDEN'TS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing a8 a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
imstruction in Kp one Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swiim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor peony Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. Beferences mitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. aed Bev. 
R, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 








LING’'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

VHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, aud includes Edueatioual 
and Medical Gymnastica on the Swedish System, Massage, Auatomy, Physi- 

ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tenuis, &c. 
penitent mie Se ot at a = Be ino es 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 

tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 


—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautifui climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Veacher for Physical ‘Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters —For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 








ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 
sueee peeaees for advanced Examimations and for the Universities if 
required, ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 
IVERPOOL HIGH SCHOOL (GIRLS’ PUBLIC 
DAY SCHOOL TRUST), 17 Belvidere Road, Prince's Park. Head- 
Mistress: Miss RHYS, M.A., Somerville College, Oxford. The large house 
adjoining the School is now open as a Boarding-House, under the personal 
supervision of the Head- Mistress and her Sister.—Prospectus on application. 


Qeaeanowss COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, 
(Bournemouth Octlermte Schools, Limited.) 
President—Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., B.D. 
Principal—Miss PARKER-GRAY. 


T HELENS, PON 














CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER. 
Home Comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantgges. 


See Fe Ds 2. @ Ba 
Head- Mistress, Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A, (Cert. Student Girton College ; 
Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews), Thorough modern education. 
Upper Forms prepared for examinations, Splendid record of health, Large 
grounds, gravel soil. Two Scholarships awarded annually. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond, (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
New Premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906. Large Playing-fields 
and Rink. Teunis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 











OTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students, Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinatious if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses, Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate, 
S* MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), 8, E.R, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS, 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, Kc. Visiting Professors, 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 











Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON, 
Prospectus on application. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD: 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECUNDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on entry. 
There is a Loan Fund. 





A{PGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medimval and Modern Languages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss  LORENCE N. DAW, 
Prospectuses, &c., cau be obtained from the Secretary, Mr, H. KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Kow, Birmingbam. 
DINBURGH.—LADY, good social position, WISHES 
GIRL, 10-14 years, to EDUCATE with her own Niece. Kept during holi- 
days. Careful oversight. Highest refs. No other boarders, genial com- 
pauionship, Games, concerts, Inclusive terms, with school fees, £100 (medical 
expenses extra).—Box 346, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 








ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARESTONE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss A, GRAINGER GRAY. 
Board and Tuition _... - ove ewe -. £10008 > 
A School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. The buildings s im Over ten 
acres of grounds, on gravel soil, high, and well drained. Parkstone is one of 
the healthiest and most beautiful places on the South Coast. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 22nd. 


] | abesheniahateteate HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 








Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 22np, 





OME and COLONIAL SCHOOL SOCIETY.— 

Principal: Rev. D. J. THOMAS, M.A. TRAINING COLLEGE for 

‘dhe | and Se ae ie fen ee as tage d Hill, N. 
and non tial tising — particu 

apply to the A vey BL KYLE, BA, mediated - 














ORTHLANDS, LONDONDERRY.—NORTHLANDS 
SCHOOL OF HOUSEWIPFERY, organised by the Principals of Victoria 
Gebtionen ts a ; Di a 2. ry ANS, of echatonl 
ioe, other Subjects can be : ton,—Frospectan, SECRETARY. 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


mere eee es ACADEM Y. 
SESSION 1909-1910. 


Rector—REGINALD CARTER, M.A., late Fellow and Lecturer, Lincoln 
College, Oxford. 


ENROLMENT FOR NEXT SESSION, which commences on Tuesday, 
5th October, 1909, is now being made, and it is particularly requested that 
early intimation be given of Boys who are to be enrolled. 

An ENTRANCK EXAMINATION for NEW BOYS will take place on 
Monday, 4th October, before which date intimation should be given of Boys 
who are to be entered. 

The agg of the School may be had on application to the Academy, 
orto Mr. C. E. W. MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. 
David Street, Edinburgh. 

There are two Masters’ Boarding-Honses for Senior Boys and one for Junior 
Boys (between the ages of 7 and 13). The information papers regurding these 
Houses may also be bad on application. 


‘ YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 

Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A, 

— for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP will be held about 
t uly. 

For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL at MODERATE COST. SEPARATE JUNIOR 
‘HOUSE. NEX'T TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 22yp.—D. E. NORTON, 
M.A., Head-Master. 


MANUEL SCHOOL, WANDSWORTH COMMON.— 
Founded 1594, and liberally Endowed. Recognised by Education 
t Authorities as a fully-equipped Secondary School. Exceptional advantages. 
Open situation on Common, near Clapham Junction.—Illustrated Pros- 
tus free, from Rev. HEAD-MASTE M.A., or the CLERK, 53 Palace 
treet, S.W. 
ST. 


VHE PRIORY, ANDREWS, NB. 
Mr. A. K. SELLAR, M.A.Oxon., RECEIVES PUPILS for University, 























Army. and other Examinations or for a General Education. NEXT TERM 
‘BEGINS 27th SEPTEMBER. 
‘REDFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL— 


CLASSICAL, MILITARY and ENGINEERING SIDES. Fees for 

arders, £80 to £90. SIX EXHIBITIONS—Three of £50 per annum are 

offered for Classics, Mathematics, or Science for Next Term. EXAMINA- 
TION on FRIDAY, September 17th.—Apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


RADLEY COURT, MITCHELDEAN, — Glog 
FARM AND COLONIAL SCHOOL. 

Thorough TRAINING for FARMING COLONIES, ENGINEERING. LAND 
AGENCIES, &c. General School Education, WITH SPECIAL CARE DE. 
VOTED to BACKWARD and DELICATE BOYS, For Gentlemen's Sons only, 

Each Pupil an Individual Problem. Ages 14 to 20. F 

A staff of five resident Masters and several Instructors fora maximum of 
35 pupils. A small “ Home Farm” worked entirely by the pupils, Work on 
larger farms for wider experience. 

Surveying, levelling, carpentering, lathe work, shoeing, riding, driving 
shooting, milking, butter-making, grooming, all farm jobs. Model Poultry 
Farm, utility and show b ing, incubators, trussing and shaping, pheasant. 
rearing. Fruit plantations, grafting, budding, gardening, &c. Good Bociaun 
ing Course, First-class plant, whole house lighted .by electric light, pumps 
and lathe driven by power. Full Farm Course in Agriculture, Dairying, 
Chemistry, . 

Apply to the Principal, W. HUNTER GANDY, Int.B.Sc., F.R.G.S., F.C.8, 


LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT, 
(THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL.) 

Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and Army. 
Recognised by the Army Council. Large Playing-fields, Gymnasium, 
Swimming-Bath; Chemical and Physical Laboratories; Cadet Corps, se. 
Recent Honours: Open Scholarship, Balliol College; 1st Open Scholarships 
Hertford and Merton Colleges; Ist place Naval Clerkships ; Admissions to 
Sandburst, Osborne, &c. NEXT TERM SEPTEMBER l5ru. 

Apply Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D. 


OLLAR INSTITUTION, N.B. 
Head-Master—CHARLES S. DOUGALL, M.A. 

The NEW SESSION BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, Ist September, 1909, 

Complete High School Education at moderate cost. Special Classes for 
University, Civil Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds, 
beautiful and healthy situation. 

Illustrated Prospectus, with List of Boarding-Honses, on application to the 
HEAD-MASTER, or to THOS. J. YOUNG, Secretary. 


mMmETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

















Curriculum specially suited to a Business or Professional Career, 





R. L. AGER, M.A., Head-Master. 


VFASTBOURNE COLLEGE 
BE‘ President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Reyv, 
¥. 5. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bith, &, 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Next Team Beorns Serr. 22, 








LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN TUESDAY, 2lst September, 1909. 
Henl-Master. C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


T. COLUMBA’S COLLEGE, RATHFARNHAM.— 
Leading Irish School on definite Church lines with Public School 
system. Fees £70; reduced for Clergy. Beautiful situation on siope of 
*mountains near Dublin 500ft. high. Warden: Rev. W. BLACKBURN, ‘Two 
Entrance Scholarships. for sons of Irish Clergy, September Ist. Open 
Scholarships November. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, an Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, aud life; successful prep. for 
Benior School. and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MAS'TER, School House, 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS—bracing climate— 
aims at be ney | health, intellect, and character. Thorough syste- 
matic education from 7 yrs. upwards, without pressure. Boys taught to think 
and observe, and use their hands. Religious differences honourably respected. 
Outdoor lessons whenever possible. Experienced care of delicate boys. 


LA.NDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees, Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 
tion at. Private Schools in March. 
“Warden, Rer. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


ARROW TO SEAFORD. 

BOWDEN HOUSE SCHOOL (Prep. for 45 boys) is being REMOVED 
from Harrow in August to specially built premises on Downs at Seaford. 
Swimming: bath ; ert gymnasium, any Scholarship successes.— 


Rev. W. G. PRICE, 
PSWICH SCHOOL. 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A. (Oxon.) 
Preparation for University, Army and Navy, and professional careers. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 18th. 
Apply,. HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, 
WORCESTERSHIBE 


























AUTUMN TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (255-210) on 

ECEMBER Ist to 3rd. Open to boys joining September 2!st, as to others. 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, 4c., with- 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Scieuce 
- Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


ATH COLLEGE.—An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
» for next: term will be held on FRIDAY, September 17th. At this 
Examination EXHIBITIONS may be awarded. Reduced fees for Sons of 
Clergy and Officers in the Army and Navy.—For particulars apply to the 


BURSAR. Bath College, Bath. 
EIGHTON PARK SCH OOL. 


NEAR READING, 

Public School for Boys from 12 to 19. Forty-five acres of park and playing- 
fields; swimming bath, laboratories, &c. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
gaformation, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN BRIDGES, M.A., at tne School. 


ELIXSTOWE.— PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — Mr. 
C. D. PRIDDEN, M.A., pares Boys for Entrance and 


17TH. 

















rF\HE ABBEY SCHOOL, BECKENHAM.—Founded 1864 

—SCHOLARSHIPS and ENTRANCE to PUBLIC SCHOOLS and 
OSBORNE, It is well known for its beautiful buildings; 16 acres of grounda, 
gravel soil. Ten miles from London. Exceptional advantages for Small 
Boys.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


AKHAM SCHOOL.—The School offers a liberal Educa- 

tion to a limited number of boys, and aims at giving individual 
attention and opportunity to all, The classes are small, all boys have studies, 
and the playing-fields are ample. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. There are 
numerous Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions to the Universities provided 
by the endowment. — Particulars from the IIEAD-MASTER. 


EAL, KENT.—WINCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL.— 
The Rev. E. H. W. LEACHMAN, B.A., PREPARES BOYS between 

the ages of 7 and 14 for the Public Schools and Koyal Navy. Very healthy 
climate. Chemical Laboratory, Carpenters’ Shop. Playground and Playing- 
Field adjoin. 


Qeseseses PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


Koys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
particulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
House, Sherborne. 

















ORAVIAN SCHOOLS, FULNECK, near LEEDS.— 
Established 1753. Beautiful and healthy situation. Bracing air. 
Inclusive Fees. BOYS’ SCHOOL—Rev. W. T. TITTERINGTON. —Physical 
drill, gymnastics, cadet corps, cricket, football, hockey. Camb. Local Exawsa. 
Boys prepared the Universities. New Laboratories. ENTRANCE 
SCHO ARSHIP: GIRLS’ SCHOOL—Miss WAUGH.—New commodious 
buildings, gymnasium, extensive grounds, outdoor games. Preparation for 
Public Exams. Excellent health record. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPT. 15ru. 








FOREIGN. 





HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteeu or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, O pportunities for every form of healthy eujoyment, 
Courses of Practical Woeneh Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


Salata RLAND.—Villa Praestana, Zollikon.—ZURICH: 
HIGH-CLASS EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT 
ror a Limirep Numper oF YOUNG LADIES, : 

Thorough Tuition in Languages (North-German, Parisian- French, Italian), 
Literature, Music, Art, &c. Individual training. High moral, intellectual, 
artistic, and hygienie influence. Beautiful and bracing situation on sunny 
hillside facing LAKE ZURICH and in view of Alps. Extensive Pine- Woods. 
GAMES, Swimming, Skating, &c., &c. Highest References (English and others). 
For Prospectus and all particulars, address— 

E LADY PRINCIPALS, 
Villa Praestana, Zollikon, Zirich, Switzerland. 


ARIS.—Mlile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, anl Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery aud Dressmaking, Only Frenne) 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the bealthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Bue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 
Miss Metherell is now at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and can arrange for 
interviews with parents. 


HE CHAPLAIN of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, COSTE- 
BELLE, SOUTH FRANCE, hopes to return there in October. He would 
be glad to TAKE CHARGE of and EDUCATE YOUTH desiring to winter 














Rosslyn House, 
scholarship Examinations at any of the Public Schools, or for the Royal 
Navy.—Prospectus on application, or from Mr. RB, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 
22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, 








abroad. Preparation for Public Schools and Universities. Special facilities for 
learning French,—Rev. WALTER BACK, M.A., Great Warley Rectory, Essex , 
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International Institute for Young Ladies. Delightful climate. Beauti- 
untry. Excellent spgertenaty © for learning languages, Italian, French, 
— _&c. Music and pictures, &c. References abroad and Prospectuses 
will be gladly forwarded.—Frau BARIFFI-BERTSCHY. 


ANOVER.—Mr. PERCY REED, M.A., Barrister-at- 

Law, with Messrs. OLIVER, M.A., B.Sc. (Wra jer), and GREEN, 

A. (Class. Hons.), &c., 33 Bédeker Street. Over 100 Successes for Army, 

x i “Interpreters, Cons. Service, Stud. Interpreters, &o. Board with Principal 
(German-speaking family) or with German people. Holiday Courses. 


} RUSSELS.—FINISHING SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS 


of GENTLEMEN. Healthiest part. Beautiful house, garden, tennis- 
courts. Special facilities for acquiring Music, Painting, Languages. Only 
French spoken. Masters from Conservatoire and Academy. Excellent 
English and Canadian references.—Apply, PRINCIPAL, 125 Avenue Brug- 
mann, or to Mrs. BOWLES, 14 Prince's Square, Bayswater, London. 


HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEUPLIERS, 
VILVORDE, 1 Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 
gymnastics and gam Instruction also given in remedial movements, 
massage, anatomy, i siology, hygiene, analysia of Swedish movements, 
dancing. Work is conducted in Freuch.—Apply for particulars. 


Ty Saertont ITALIAN SWITZERLAND— 























SCHOLASTIC AGENOIES. 





CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS iu this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses aud full particulars of 
reliable and bighly-recommendedl establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give somo 
idea of the fees to be pail, 

PATON’S LIST O “SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909. 1,176 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d, 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Ageuts, 143 Caunon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central, 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, &c.) to 
Messra,. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Lt., 
who have a wide knowledge of ail the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and - at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally ins 
162 OXFORD SS) (REET, LONDON, w. Telephone 1136 City. 


K! TDUCATION. 
A Parents or Guardians des:ring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in Buglaud or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABLITAS, THRING, and CO, 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
elucational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thriug, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, Loudon, W. 


@CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 
pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
desired.—UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 
Street, W. Established 1858. 














(\OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men andl ol Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited, Publishers of “ THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses 
Introduced. “THE’ SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. 
Poser (Cantab.) aud Browne (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone, 1547 Grrrarn. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
ra:iuates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
ty the selection of Schools (for boys or Girls) aud Tutors forall Nxaminatious 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements shoukl be sent to the 
Mavager,B. J. BEEVOR,M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W. Cc, 


.0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PA'TIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particnlars.—MEDIVCAL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic 
Address, “ Triform, Londo».” Teleplhoue No, 1854 (Gerrard). 














HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 


Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 


and Electricity. Resideut t physician (M.D.) 
M PFREN, NEAR ~ INTERLAKEN, 


SWITZERLAND. 
5400 FEET ABOVE SEA-LEVEL 
BEAUTIFUL HEALTH RESORT, 
APPLY FOR PAMPHLET OF— 
GRAND HOTEL DES ALPES. 


ANAVIE HOTEL, Ben 
INVERNESS-SHIRE, N.B. 

Grand impressive scenery. Most convenient Hotel on the famous ‘ Royal 
Route” to Inverness. Caledonian Canal Steamers two minutes distaut. 
Salmon Fishing. Golf. Posting. Motor Inspection Pit, Petrol Stocked. 

Ew Pension Terms From 3 Guineas. 
FULL PARTICULARS FROM THE PROPRIETRESS. 


ANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 

ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 

Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, "Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants. 


ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House. Lovely 

situation, 800 feet above the sea level, close to moors. Private 

sitting-rooms if required. Meuls served in dinin va room at separate tables, 

Srabling or motor-car room,—Apply, “CANTAB,,"" Middlecott, Lisington, 
Abbot, 5. Devon, 





NeEvVIs, 














SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


*DUNOTTAR CASTLE.’ 

£"s 14s. —VvIG0, OPORTO, LISBON, CADIZ (for 

SEVILLE and GRANADA), MOROCCO, PALMA, September lith; 
30 September 29th, 

£18 ibe » CONSTANTINOPLE, arena, PATMOS, CRETE, MALTA, 
AJACCIO, and the RIVIERA 

£16 16s, October 22nd. — PALESTINE, “EGYPT, and GREECE. 

Full 1 particulars from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, WN. Ww. 

TALY IN VINTAGE SEASON.—Miss BISHOP. is 

TAKING a one Social PARTY, September 15th, to Rome, Naples, 

Sorrento, Pom . Florence, Venice, kc. Short sea passage. _—_ Cenis 

and St. Gothar« oanien Inclusive fees. References ¢ —Prog 

from Miss BISHOP, 27 St. George’s Road, Kilburn, London. 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bua COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.)— 
Money may be profitably invested in British Columbia: (1) On first 
mortgage of city property, with 8% interest, and at least 50% oa. (2) Ia 
real estate, where judicious investment will return from 10% to 30%.—For full 
particulars write to Messrs, ALEXANDER & MACNAGHTES, Lona lale 
Avenue, North Vancouver, B.C., Canada. Bankers: Bank of BNA, 
Reference: Rev. Hugh Hooper, St. ‘John's Rectory, North Vancouver. 


ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 

FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 
Holborn, W.C. Established 10 years. Tel.: 4853 Central, Well-Exucated, 
Trained, and Experienced Workers ‘supplied. Advice on ‘TRainine & 
Speciality. INFORMATION gladly given on every branch of employment.— 
Apply SECRETARY 


AMILY RECORDS, PEDIGREES, MEMOIRS, &c., 

' PRINTED under expert supervision, and searches made where MS. is 

incomplete. Write for Estimates and all Particulars.—GERRARDS LTD. 

(The Westminster Press), Producers of Printing of Distinction, at 4lla 
Harrow Road, London, W. 


nn Y PEW RITING WANTED. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 worda, No manifolding, 
—Mins_ NICHOLSON, 13 | Lioyd Square, London, W.c, 


UBLIC-HOUS E REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, man 
72 Vicensed Inus, Ask for List and Report. APPLY. for 4% LOAN 


STOCK, 
P.R.U.A., Broadway Chambers, Wes Westminster. 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you bare for lisposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 

firm in the World,.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833, Bankers—Capital and C onnties, 


( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons withing to receive full valuc. should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, » London Est. 100 years, 





























rJURED, Swollen, Aching FEET and Painful BUNIONS 
instantly relieved by the wonderful Foot Tonic “PEMESTRINE.” It 
not only imparts the unspeakable boon of easy, comfortable feet, bat its pro- 
tective influence wards off all the ordinary fuot troubles A single trial will 
convince. 1 3 & 2 6 post- -free.- —MARSHAT, io « co., 70a Basinghall St., E.C. 
E PILEPS Y.—TO “MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
‘4 Vacaucies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 


2 Exchange Street Kast, Liverpool, 


| EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Aunuities PURCHASED or 
LUANS grauted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
BUCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Piace, Waterloo Bridge, Straud, 
Extablished 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500, UU, 
ty- ROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by by 
order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896, 
Ree ommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jac ques, B.D. 
—Tins 1/3. 23, 4/6.—HOWARTH & F Alk, 4716 rookesmoore Rid., Sheffield. 


N ‘USIC AT ONCE.—Onur Music by Mail Department 

ensures promptness, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock. 
We pay -» age. Any publication, British or Foreign, mostly by return.— 
MURDO MURDOCH and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, London, 
E.C. ; _and a Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea. 


OW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO 
BECOME AN AUTHOR, 
Interesting and useful Booklet free. 
“LL.” LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE | , CLLEGE, 
9 ARUNDEL STREET, W.C 


E OOKS > WANTED, 58. each " elfered.—Borrow’s Wild 
i Wales, 3 vois., 1862; nF Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1984; Burke's 
Armoury an! Extiuct Peerage. 1883; Eliot's Scenes Clerical Life, lat edit., 

2 vols., 1858; Freer'’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863 ; Gardiner's History of England, 
2 vols., 1863; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jerrold’s Men of Character 
3 vols., 1838; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869 ; Meredith's Harry Richmond, 3 vols, 

1871; Moore's Alps in 1364; Stevenson's Edinburgh, 1879; Swiuburne’s Atalanta, 























white cloth, 1865; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881 ; + 
Remedies, 3 vols., i871; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or == Church oems, 
5 vola., 1844. 100.000 Books for Sale and Wanted. ants, — 


BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., PeIRMINGH AS. 








A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for genergl use, especially as & 
light supper repast, 

In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists, A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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TADDY’S 


“GRAPNEL” 


MIXTURE 


A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS 


Price 6id. per toz. Packet 





1s. 1d. » 2,5 Tin 
2s. 2d. » 45; ” 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...:..£70,000,000. 





JACKMAN & CO. 
(Established 1790), - 
The Oldest-Established SADDLERS, 
HORSE-CLOTHING, and HARNESS MAKERS 
in .London. (Tex. 11468 Centrat.] 


1338 LONG ACRE, LONDON, 


HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other uisite, 

HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 


W.Cc. 











Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
upon matters of business should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR 
but to the PUBLISHER J Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








BURBERRYS 


are well known in every field of Sport and Travel, ang 
though they have not before appealed directly to the 
litterateur, scholars and politicians should weigh care. 
fully those. advantages to Health and Comfort which 
distinguish the scientific form of clothing invented by 
Burberrys, and have proved incomparable throughout 
the habitable globe. Everybody—whatever his vocation 
—sometimes stands in need of a 


WEATHERPROOF, 


the obsolete forms of which—so injurious to health and 
so disappointing in service—have long ceased to satisfy 
the expectations of modern enlightenment. What is 
wanted, and what Burberry supplies, is an agent which 
guards against rain-storms, however severe and pro- 
longed, and without artifice maintains a healthful 
temperature at all seasons of the year. This is provided 


in the URBITOR, 


a Burberry, light in weight, attractive in appearance, 
permanently weatherproof, and always comfortable to 
wear because it is 


NATURALLY VENTILATING. 


That is to say, that though rain fall, the Urbitor, proofed 
by Burberrys, exhibits an elemental antipathy to all 
moisture, much resembling that of birds’ feathers, 
which reject wet while remaining permeable by air, 
Thus the Urbitor is an efficient weatherproof, and yet 
more than a weatherproof ; it is an 

OVERCOAT, 
comfortable to wear in fine weather, looking well with 
every description of hat, and harmonising with every 
place, time, or purpose. 


**Burberry-proof Kit,” XVIII. Edition, posted, with Patterns, on 
pequest, _tenether with Agencies (by appointment) throughout 
nite e 


ngdom and France. 
BU R BER RYS 30 to 33 HAYMARKET, LONDON, 
10 Bvd. MALESHERBES, PARIS. 


BUENOS AYRES, NEW YORK, & BASINGSTOKE, 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Trovinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence m submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

8 Doren Hottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Yard to any Kailway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles. 


Per Doren, 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


POCKET 


SAMPLES & PRICE 
LISTS POST FREE, 


Fish 
1746 9/9 





Samples and 
Price Lists 
Post Free, 





‘all who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Grent Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 


Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 
CAMBRIC Ladies’ 26 . 
Gents’ 3/6 ., 
“ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 


Ropinsoxn & Ciraver have a 
world-wide fame.” —Queen. 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


Napkins, 2/ll per doz. 


IRISH Napkins, 5/11 per doz. 


yards square, 2/6; 24 by 3 yards, 5/6, 
Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. Real Irish Linen 
Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yard. 


DAMASK 2&5. "Gisins, "Ss 


Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/45 each. Fine 
Linens and Linen Diaper, 114d, per yard, Strong 
Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. 


TABLE yovse 


Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples should be 
sent to 40 P DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
Cocoatina 


THE PERFECT COCOA 
which does NOT 


constipate. 


Of Grocers, Chemists, and Stoves, 


Ladies’ 2/9 doz 
Gents’ 3/11 ,, 





Dinner 
Table Cloths, 2 


Roller towelling, 3d. 
Linen 


per doz. SCHWEITZER'S 
Pepton 
LINEN. COCOA 


will digest anything 





LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





THE UNION BANK OF 


and is perfectly delicious, 



























Burrow’s 
“Aipha Brand” 
Malvern 
Waters. 

NORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
KENDAL, 


Topical Articles, with or 
Line, Wash, or 





wants Bright, 
without Illustrations, 
Photos. 


AUTHORS! 


NOVELS, SHORT STORIES, and 
ARTICLES 
Placed with over 120 Publishers and Editors at 
HIGHEST PRICES. 
CAMBRIDGE LITERARY AGENCY, 
415 Strand, W.C.. ’ 








AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital .... +seeeee see £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ..........0ss0ss0ecee 000 00000 £1,270,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 










HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and DRAFTS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branchesthroughout the Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 


“K”" BOOTS 
British built for reliability. 





For nearest Agent write 
“K" Boot Manwacturers, Kendal, England 





In 1s. 6d. Tins only. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


Diabetes 
CHOCOLATE. 


A Perfect Concentrated Food and Luxury 
for persons suffering from DIABETES. 


In Cartons at 1s. each. 
Of all Chemists, £c. 


H. SCHWEITZER and CO., Lrp., 
143 York Road, London, N, 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A LONG LIFE 


With 
LORD BROUGHTON (John Cam Hobhouse). 2 
a yaitional Extracts from his Private Diaries. Edited by his 

Daughter, LADY DORCHESTER. With a Preface by the 

EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. With Portraits, 2 vols. 

demy 8vo, 24s. net. . ge Les 

“ i thi ort uoting many we 

aston ie pe They fille place apart among books = 
mewories, for the author was himself noble and a passionate lover of nob e- 
ness in men. They are delightful as gossip, but doubly delightful as being 
the mirror of so four-square a man.’’—Daily News. 





Second impression Now Ready. 


RASPLATA (The Reckoning). 
By Commander WLADIMIR SEMENOFF. His Diary during 
the Blockade of Port Arthur and the Voyage of the Fleets 
under Admiral Kéjdestvensky. With Maps, demy 8vo, 

10s. 6d. net. : 

“ He has succeeded in giving us, not only by far the most suggestive account 
yet published of the campaign at Port Arthur, but also a study of war from 
the inside which, for its vividness, its intensity, and its unflinching sincerity, 


, y in a record of permanent value aud significance.” 
is likely to rema E a ~ eee 


“Anauthentic record of the highest value, which is likely to become a 
classic among naval annals.”— Westminster Gazette. 


NELSON & OTHER NAVAL STUDIES 


By JAMES R. THURSFIELD, Joint-Author of ** The Navy and 
the Nation.” With Maps and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 

“Mr, Thursfield’s new volume will be welcomed by all serious students of 
naval affairs....... His authority to speak is unquestionable...... his scholarly 
study of uaval history, and his long practical experience in following 
maneuvres and the developments of naval matériel and strategy, make 
him « peculiarly sane and illuminating writer on naval problems....... 
Mr. Thursfield in his highly important essay ou ‘The Strategy of Position’ 
gives the most lucid and most able defence that we have yet seen of the 
recent changes in the disposition of our Fleet.”—Spectator. 


NEW FICTION. 


A NEW WORK BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


THE FUN OF THE FAIR. 2s. 6d. net. 


Second impression in the Press. 
“ Delightful volume of short stor‘es. There is not a story in the volume 
that should be omitted, and it is a wonder(ul half-crown’s-worth,’'—Standard, 


A NEW WORK BY LUCAS MALET. 


THE SCORE. 6s. 


“ Powerful and dramatic studies of human passion told by a skilful writer 
and an observant, witty woman.”—Daily Telegraph. 
* It is a fine story, finely written, and told with rare dramatic force.” 
— Westminster Gazette, 


FIONA, A Novel By Lady NAPIER OF MAGDALA. 6s. 


JOHN GOODCHILD. 6s. 
A Novel. By R. W. WRIGHT-HENDERSON, 

“Mr, R. W. Wright-Henderson’s novel is remarkable for two things: the 
power of subtle characterisation which it displays, and the vivid preseutation 
of the ‘atmosphere’ of the thirties and forties of the last century...... his book 
is in admirable contrast with the breathless fiction which we get in such hage 
quantities nowadays, He writes with a calm dignity and quiet restraint, and 
his manner harmonises well with the matter of his narrative.”"—Sunday Times, 


Second (Revised and Extended) Edition. 


A ROMANCE OF THE NURSERY. 6s. 


By Mrs. L. ALLEN HARKER, Author of “Miss Esperance and Mr. 
Wycherly,” &. With Frontispiece, crown 8vo. 

Mr. Swixpvuens, in a letter to the Author, said:—* All the children are 
flesh and life-like. Paul is something quite pew as a study. I quite agree 
with his view of sums, ‘ the oftener you add a line up the differenter it comes.’ 
I always find it so.” 


FRANK BURNET. 6s. 
A Novel. By DOROTHY V. HORACE SMITH, Author of ‘* Miss Mona.” 
“A story of unquestionable originality and no little genuine power...... 
Miss Smith has worked out a subtle idea with much sincerity and many true 
and winning touches of human nature.”—Daily Telegraph. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 











HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


43 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w 
H, SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, men number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpox, Codes: Umicops and ABG 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cznrmat 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone; Marrais 3601), W., LONDON. 











Macmillan & Co.'s List 


JAMES LANE ALLEN’S NEW STORY. 
The Bride of the Mistletoe. 


By the Author of “The Choir Invisible,” &. Crown 8yvo, 
2s, 6d. net. 


The French Revolution. 


A Short History. By R. M, JOHNSTON, M.A. Cantab. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net, 











New and Revised Edition, with Appendix. 
An Introduction to the Articles 
of the Church of England. 


By G. F. MACLEAR, D.D., and WATKIN W. WILLIAMS, 
M.A. With Maps, Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





Second Edition Just Published. 


The Geology of South Africa. 
By F. H. HATCH, Ph.D., and G. 8S. CORSTORPHINE, Ph.D, 
With Illustrations and Maps, 8vo, 21s, net. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.’ 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the Spectator. 








LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, thus referred to 
“A New Way of Life” :— 

“I should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, lo say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable litile 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey (‘ A 
New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Sprxcrator, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at 1s. 
that this book will have the wide sale which it 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the Leaque’s work, it 


I earnestly hope 


is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 





To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. 


Price 1s. net. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the pcopic by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
— PAYMENTS, 


s. d. 
- 83 00 | Members 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents . 5 O O| Associates, with Literature 
Members ose ow 1 1 0| and Journal... ons a @8¢6 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at hall. 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINGTER, &.W. 








£ s. a. 
Hon, Vice-Presidents is - - 101 0 
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THE MEDIC! PRINTS, 








_ Medici Society exists for the purpose of bringing within reach of all purses the most nearly perfect 

Facsimile Reproductions, in the Colours of the Original Paintings, of the greater works of the Great 
Masters that can be obtained through the most recently perfected methods of photographic chemistry ag 
applied to Collotype Printing. Speaking of The Medici Prints as opposed to other modern colour-process 
prints, THE BuRLINGTON MaGaziNE says that the passage from the first to the latter is “fo pass from 
the region of almost complete facsimile, both of form and colour, into the region of generalised resemblance” 
The same authority has further said that ‘‘nothing of the kind so good or so cheap has ever 
before been offered to the public.” 

The Society’s first object is to issue an Annual Series after the old Italian Masters. Annual Subscribers 
receive the Plates in this Series at a great reduction on the several published prices, and have further the 
privilege of purchasing other of the Society’s publications at a discount of 10 per cent. 

_ Full particulars re Annual Subscription on application. The Subscription is £3 per annum, 
payable on January 7th yearly. New Subscribers may now obtain Series 1909 at £3 3s. Subscribers 
must subscribe for at least three years. 


The Society’s Galleries at 38 Albemarle Street, W., are always open to inspection. Visitors are under 
no obligation to purchase. Here are to be seen important Continental publications akin to those of the 
Society. -Thus the Galleries contain a collection of over 200 facsimile “Old Masters.” 


The Society’s New Prospectus, containing over 100 Miniature Iliustrations, Terms and 
Conditions of the Annual Subscription, and detailed particulars of all its Publications, 
Frames, &c., is now ready, and may be had on application, enclosing 6d. (stamps or P.O.) 
Summary Lists post-free. 


Subjects marked f below will be issued during the coming Autumn. 


Packing and Poastago of all Prints Is extra at Gd. each; additional copies (up to 6) In same 
‘parcel, id. each beyond tho first. Fiat packing extra. The Society makes a speciality of suitabie frames. 


ITALIAN SCHOOLS. 


BELLINI, GIOVANNI The Madonna ofthe Trees . 15/- | FRANCESCA,P. DELLA Port. of a Lady (Milan) . 15/- 
BOTTICELLI . . The M’na and Child (Milan) . 12/6 |+FORLI, M. DA . . The Archangel Gabriel . 17/6 
” - + VisionofS. Agostino . . 10/6 |+PREDIS, A. DI . . Beatrice d’Este (Wilan) . 12/6 
t a - « The Birth of Venus ° - 2B/- lt ,, a . os a (London) . 31/6 
tBRAMANTINO . . Putto with Grapes - «+ 12/6 | GIORGIONE . . Evander and Aeneas. 30)- 
CARPACCIO, VITT. . Vision of S. Ursula ‘ » 25/- | + a A Prince Giovanelli’s Land- 
CREDI, LORENZO DI The Annunciation 17/6 scape ‘ ° e oa 
LEONARDO - .» The Last Supper . . . 25/-|?PISANELLO . ._ . Vision of S. Eustace. . 17/6 
a . . Head ofthe Uhrist . . 12/6 | RAPHAEL . . _ . The Madonna in Green ._ 2i/- 
LIPPI, FILIPPO - Head of the Virgin (U/iz') . 10/6 90 ; . Madonna della Colonna . 17/6 
»  FILIPPINO . The Virginin Adoration . 17/6 | TINTORETTO . . Baczhus & Ariadne (Venice) 17/6 
LUINI, B. - . Head ofthe Virgin (Zrera) . 12/6 | TITIAN. . » »» (London) 25/- 


MANTEGNA, A.. The Madonna with »” ° e The Madonna of the 
Cherubim . ‘ e - 17/6 Cherries . . e - 25/- 





ENGLISH SCHOOL. 
{GAINSBOROUGH . The Painter’s Daughters . 15/- | REYNOLDS . .  . The Holy Family 
HOPPNER. . . The Countess of Oxford . 15/-| ROSSETTI . . . Lady Lilith . ‘ 
ROMNEY e e Lady Hamilton with a Goat (Cranbury Park Collection)  25/- 


FLEMISH AND DUTCH SCHOOLS. 
+HOOCH, P. DE. - Interior with Soldiers . - 15/- | TERBORCH,G. . - The Concert. i 
MATSYS, QUENTIN. The Magdalen - + «+ 17/6 | VERMEER, JAN.  . The Pearl Necklace . 
RUBENS . . _.. Fpuitfulness . . . . 12/6' VOS, C. DE - - Port. of a Lady . 
FRANZ HALS . . “The Malahide” Portrait Group . e . . 21/- 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT SERIES. 
JANSSEN, C. . - John Milton, aet.10 . - 12/6 | UNKNOWN ‘ . W. Shakespeare . ‘ - 15/- 
tZUCCHERO._.._:~* The Hatfield House “Queen Elizabeth with a Rainbow” » 15/- 


( THANS HOLBEIN . ._. Christina, Duchess of Milan (National Gallery) . . 15/- 


The same in Monochrome (24 x 11 inches), 5/- 


OTHER 
SCH one \ {FRANCOIS CLOUVET .. Elizabeth of Austria, Wife of Charles IX.. . . 15/- 





THE MEDICI SOCIETY, Ltd., 38 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, London, W, 








Lonpox : Printed by Lovz & Matcomson (Limite) at Dane Street, High Holborn, W.C.; and Published by Jouw Baxre for the “Srectatos” (Limited) 
at their Oftice, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, im the County of Middlesex, Saturday, August Zlst, 1900, 





